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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


AND Mercy To: 


Every Livina / 
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Bringing Back the Vanished Wild Life 


By DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


HE most charming trait of 
wild-life character is the 
alacrity and _ confidence 
with which wild birds 
and mammals respond to 
the friendly advances of 
human friends. Those 
who are not very familiar 
with the mental traits of 
our wild neighbors may 
at first find it difficult to 
comprehend the marvelous celerity with which 
both birds and mammals recognize friendly over- 
tures from man, and respond to them. 

At the present juncture, this state of the wild- 
animal mind becomes a factor of great impor- 
tance in determining what we can do to prevent 
the extermination of species, and to promote 
the increase and return of wild life. 

I think that there is not a single wild mammal 
or bird species now living that can not, or does 
not, quickly recognize protection, and take ad- 
vantage of it. The most conspicuous of all famil- 
iar examples are the wild animals of the Yellow- 
stone Park. They embrace the elk, mountain 
sheep, antelope, mule deer, the black bear and 
even the grizzly. No one can say precisely how 
long those several species were in ascertaining 
that it was safe to trust themselves within easy 
rifle-shot of man; but I think it was about five 
years. Birds recognize protection far more 
quickly than mammals. In a comparatively 
short time the naturally wild and wary big game 
of the Yellowstone Park became about as tame 
as range cattle. It was at least fifteen years ago 
that the mule deer began to frequent the parade 
ground at the Mammoth Hot Springs military 
post, and receive there their rations of hay. 

But the bears! Who has not heard the story 
of the bears of the Yellowstone Park— how 
black bears and grizzlies stalk out of the woods, 
every day, to the garbage dumping-ground; 
how black bears actually have come into the 
hotels for food, without breaking the truce, and 
how the grizzlies boldly raid the grub-wagons 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, one of the most active and 
influential ew gee of the wild life of North America, is a 
zoologist of wide reputation and the author of many sub- 
stantial works relating to animal life. This article is from 
“Our Vanishing Wild Life,” a most powerful argument in 
defense of all our wild species. 


and cook-tents of campers, taking just what 
they please, because they know that no man 
dares to shoot them! Indeed, those raiding 
bears long ago became a public nuisance, and 
many of them have been caught in steel box- 
traps and shipped to zoological gardens, in order 
to get them out of the way. And yet, outside 
the Park boundaries, everywhere, the bears are 
as wary and wild as the wildest. 


Taming Wild Birds 


As incontestable proof of the receptive facul- 
ties of birds, I will cite the taming of wild birds 
in the open, by friendly advances. There are 
hundreds, aye, thousands, of men, women, boys 
and girls who could give interesting and valuable 
persona! testimony on this point. 

My friend, J. Alden Loring, is an ardent lover 
of wild birds and mammals. The taming of wild 
creatures in the open is one of his pastimes, and 
his results serve well to illustrate the mar- 
velous readiness of our wild neighbors to become 
close friends with man when protected. I will 
quote from one of Mr. Loring’s letters on this 
subject: 

“Taming wild birds is a new field in nature 
study, and one never can tell what success he 
will have until he has experimented with differ- 
ent species. Some birds tame much more easily 
than others. On three or four occasions I have 
enticed a chickadee to my hand at the first 
attempt, while in other cases it has taken from 
fifteen minutes to a whole day. 

“Chipping sparrows that frequent my door- 
way I have tamed in two days. A nuthatch 
required three hours before it would fly to my 
hand, although it took food from my stick the 
first time it was offered. When you find a bird 
on her nest, it is of course much easier to tame 
that individual than if you had to follow it about 
in the open, and wait for it to come within reach 
of a stick. By exercising extreme caution, and 
approaching inch by inch, I have climbed a tree to 
the nest of a yellow-throated vireo, and at the 
first attempt handed the bird a meal-worm with 
my fingers. At one time I had two house wrens, 


a yellow-throated vireo, a chipping sparrow and 
a flock of chickadees that would come to my 
hand.” 

It would be possible—and also delightful—to 
fill a volume with citations of evidence to illus- 


trate the quick acceptance of man’s protection 
by wild birds and mammals. 


The Logical Conclusion 

Within reasonable limits, any partly-destroyed 
wild species can be increased and brought back 
by giving absolute protection from harassment 
and slaughter. When a species is struggling to 
recuperate, it deserves to be left entirely un- 
molested until it is once more on safe ground. 

Every breeding wild animal craves seclusion 
and entire immunity from excitement and all 
forms of molestation. Nature simply demands 
this as her unassailable right. It is my firm 
belief that any wild species will breed in cap- 
tivity whenever its members are given a degree 
of seclusion that they deem satisfactory. 

With species that have not been shot down to 
a point entirely too low, adequate protection 
generously long in duration will bring back-their 
numbers. If the people of the United States so 
willed it, we could have wild white-tailed deer 
in every state and in every county (save city 
counties) between the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains. We could easily have one thousand 
bob-white quail for every one now living. We 
could have squirrels in every grove, and song- 
birds by the million—merely by protecting them 
from slaughter and molestation. From Ohio to 
the great plains, the pinnated grouse could be 
made far more common than crows and black- 
birds. 

Inasmuch as all this is true—and no one with 
information will dispute it for a moment—is it 
not folly to seek to supplant our own splendid 
native species of game birds (that we never yet 
have decently protected!) with foreign species? 
Let the American people answer this question 
with “Yes” or ‘‘No.” 

The methods by which our non-game birds can 
be encouraged and brought back are very simple: 
Protect them, put up shelters for them, give 
them nest boxes in abundance, protect them 
from cats, dogs, and all forms of destruction, 
and feed those that need to be fed. I should 
think that every boy living in the country 
would find keen pleasure in making and 
erecting nest boxes for martins, wrens, and 
squirrels; in putting up straw teepees in winter 
for the quail, in feeding the quail, and in nailing 
to the trees chunks of suet and fat pork every 
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winter for the woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, and other winter resi- 
dents. 

Will any person now on this 
earth live long enough to see the 
present all-pervading and devilish 
spirit of slaughter so replaced by 
the love of wild creatures and the 
true spirit of conservation that it 
will be as rare as it now is com- 
mon? 

But let no one think for a mo- 
ment that any vanishing species 
can at any time be brought back; 
for that would be a grave error. 
The point is always reached, by 
every such species, that the sur- 
vivors are too few to cope with 
circumstances, and recovery is 
impossible. The heath hen could 
not be brought back, neither could 
the passenger pigeon. The whoop- 
ing crane, the sage grouse, the 
trumpeter swan, the wild turkey, 
and the upland plover never will 
come back to us, and nothing that 
we can do ever will bring them 
back. Circumstances are against 
those species—and I fear against 
many others also. Thanks to the 
fact that the American bison 
breeds well in captivity, we have 


BIRD-RESTS ON ST. CATHERINE’S LIGHT 


saved that species from complete 
extinction, but our antelope seems to be 
doomed. 

It is because of the alarming condition of our 
best wild life that quick action and strong action 
is vitally necessary, We are sleeping on our 
possibilities. 


A COUNTRY RICH IN CATTLE 


T is in India that we learn really the de- 
pendence of man upon cattle. There, 
from one end of the land to the other, 
every atom of his food is, in one way or 

another, the product of their patient toil. In 
the earliest dawn the plough-oxen are at work in 
the level fields, seen like white shadows against 
a primrose sky. 

This unending toil is the Secret of Sanctity. 
In India the people still say, with Buffon: “In 
regard to maintenance, the excellence of the ox 
is superior to that of any other creature; for he 
restores to the earth as much as he takes from it: 
he even enriches and improves the ground on 
which he feeds. Without the aid of this useful 
animal both the poor and the opulent would 
find great difficulty in procuring subsistence. 
The earth would remain uncultivated, our fields 
and gardens become parched and barren. The 
ox is the very source and support of agricul- 
ture.” 

Perhaps the time will come when India, with 
her three hundred millions of men, will, in like 
proportion to ourselves, slay her twenty-two 
millions of cattle; but the time is not yet. The 
sacred bulls still wander unharmed, the oxen 
are the wealth of the people, and the milch 
kine their dearest possession. 

And yet the Indian women are still mothers, 
indeed! 

Here, in the West, where every large house is a 
gaping mouth into which dead cattle are shov- 
eled by the ton, and where the cow, which has 
mothered our children, is fatted up and sent to 
the butcher so soon as her milk supply ceases to 
bring in its full pennyworth of profit, it would 
need a Slaughter of the Innocents, indeed, to 
bring home to us the vast debt of gratitude we 
also owe to the : 

“Red skinn’d kine in the red tipped clover.” 


From “‘A Book of Mortals.” 


WAR 


To bind the wounds of nations, heal each 
bruise; 

To make all races one in purpose, thought, 

To sheathe the sword, spike cannon, unship 
guns; 

To be so big that injury be forgot, 

And smaller peoples, looking toward the great, 

Shall know them as their friends, and feel 
assured— 

These form the inspiration to contend 

*Gainst war and all its fearful cost in woe. 

War is a lust for vengeance or for power, 

Glories in roar of battle shots, and groans; 

It means that homes shall flame, the fields 
be bare, 

And women wander lone upon their way, 

While in the wasted space where grain had 
waved, 

Prone in the dust, red with rich blood they 
shed, 

Shall lie the country’s proudest sons, and 


best, 

And all for what? Perchance, a fair land’s 

weal. 

Then, loving those who fell, we bring a wreath, 

Or tell in song how brave they were, how true. 

But oftener that some money is at stake, 

And capital, that queer and timid thing, 

Stands by its coffers not afraid to fight 

By proxy, scorning risk of its soft skin. 

One truth stands forth, as might a marble 
shaft 

Set on a hill, and firm as its own base, 

And this it is: Who, from his coign secure 

Shouts loud that war must be, and murder 
reign, 

So that his honor, as he terms his purse, 

Shall be intact, and fat with tainted pelf, 

Is knave and fool, a traitor in his heart, 

Disloyal to his fellows, and his God. 


HENRY JAMES. 


War is the concentration of all human 
crimes. Under its standard gather violence, ma- 
lignity, rage, fraud, rapacity, and lust. If it 
only slew men, it would do little. But it turns 
man into a beast of prey. Here is the evil of 
war, that man, made to be the brother, becomes 
the deadly foe of his kind; that man, whose 
duty is to mitigate suffering, makes the infliction 
of suffering his study and end. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


BIRD SANCTUARY AT SEA 


Mrs. Ada Cambridge, the English novelist, 
describes in the following beautiful verses the 
sad destruction of birds lured, during the dark 
nights of the migratory season, to the lighthouse 
lamps: 

Confused, dismayed, they flutter in the gale, 

Those little pinions that have lost their track; 

The gallant hearts hat sped them reel and fail 

Like ships aback. 


Sucked in a magic current, like a leaf 
Torn from autumnal trees, they drift abroad, 
But ever nearer to the siren reef, 
The ruthless sword. 


On, on, transfixt and swooning, without check, 
To the lee shore of that bedazzling wall, 
Until they strike, and break in utter wreck, 
And founder all. 


Brave lit le wings, that sailed the storm so well, 
Trimmed to the set of every wayward blast! 
Brave little hearts, hat never storm could quell, 
Beaten at last! 


The great sea swallows them, and they are gone, 
Forever gone, like bubbles of the foam; 
And the bright star that lured them, shining on, 
Still points to home. 


It is a pathetic fact, broad in its appeal, that 
the beacon which guides the storm-tossed sailor 
safely to the haven where he would be, should be 
the cause of the merciless death, each year, of 
thousands of helpless birds, bound upon long 
mysterious journeys under darkened skies. 

For years it has been thought that the birds, 
hypnotized by the light, dashed themselves 
against it, to theirdeath. Mr. Thijsse, however, 
(a Dutch naturalist), has learned from three 
years’ experimenting, that the birds are seeking a 
resting place, as they fly round and round the 
baffling light, and those who fall to die within 
the lighthouse gallery, or the sea below, have 
fallen from sheer exhaustion. 

Working under the supervision of Mr. Thijsse, 
and by permission of the authorities of Trinity 
House, the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, less than two years ago, erected perches for 
birds on the lighthouses of St. Catherine’s in the 
Isle of Wight and the Casquets off Alderney. 

Mr. Thijsse’s experiments at the Great Ter- 
schelling Light showed that the loss of bird life 
there had thus been reduced from thousands in a 
night to something like a hundred during the 
entire migration season, The reports of the 
English lighthouse keepers to the Council are, 
practically, to the same effect. 

“Thousands of birds,” say these reports, 
“instead of fluttering on weary wing around the 
baffling light, discovered the long line upon line 
of perches, and crowded upon them... . 
thousands of little birds, huddled together 
thickly, birds of many species and varying sizes, 
but all alike in their strange passion to reach 
their native place.” “It was,” said one witness, 
“the most wonderful sight I have ever seen in 
my life.” 

The installation of bird perches at a lighthouse, 
according to the report of the English Society, 
costs from $300 to $500, running expenses aver- 
aging about $50 to $75 per year. 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
is planning to make bird sanctuaries at all 
lighthouses where the destruction of birds has 
been most noted, thus changing these death- 
luring lights into havens of safety and rest. 


THE FRONTISPIECE 

The half-tone illustration on our front cover 
shows a splendid specimen of pure-blooded 
Arabian stock. Hamra is the name of this 
stallion which is owned at the stables of Peter 
B. Bradley at Hingham, Massachusetts, where 
many of the best Arabians in America have 
been raised. 
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TO THE CRICKET 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
O Little Bug orthopterous 
Of August night, 
Why do ye shrill and fiddle thus 
From dusk till light? 
At eve invades your rhythmic rune, 
It pulsates still at night’s high noon,— 
E’en while the morning stars attune 
Their anthem bright! 


Monotonous in harmony 
Ye surely are: 
Your score, repeat ad /ib., perdy 
A single bar! 
But marvelous your time indeed! 
No metronome can better breed— 
The Master-hand alone may lead 
Your orchestra! 


So lonely winds your symphony, 
Ye noisy host! 
Yet summer sans it—seems ’twould be 
But summer’s ghost! 
Your plaint does put me in a state; 
Then if so it, perchance, abate,— 
O Bug! I know not if I hate 
Or love ye most! 


MORE MERCIFUL THAN MAN 


Those who traduce animals whose mission it 
is:to prey on others, should feel some shame 
when they compare their own remorseless meth- 
ods of destruction with those which Nature em- 
ploys. A well-known naturalist says: ‘‘There is 
a beautifully merciful provision in the apparently 
cruel habit of the skunk, marten, stoat, and other 
members of the weasel family. The first bite 
which the skunk delivers is generally sufficiently 
powerful to cause instantaneous insensibility, if 
not instantaneous death. Its habit of drawing 
the blood from the veins is another preservative 
against suffering, for the wounded animal is thus 
deprived of life while its senses are deadened by 
the injury to the brain, and the possibility of a 
lingering death is prohibited.” It is man, and 
man only, who kills barbarously. 


THE PASSING OF BARBED WIRE 


Stockmen are coming to the greater use of 
smooth wire instead of the barbed kind. Since 
humane societies first invaded the cow country, a 
campaign against barbed wire has been waged. 
Recently the Federal government took up the 
question of fencing on the forest reserves in 
Washington and Oregon. Barbed wire cost 
more than smooth wire, and so smooth wire was 
decided upon, for the public drift fences. It was 
found to fill the bill, and now stockmen in the 
northwest are following suit because the govern- 
ment says it is just as good and it costs con- 
siderably less. An unanswerable argument 
against barbed wire always has been that it 


injured the animals which bumped up against it, 


but that did not interest the cattlemen until 
the demand for perfect hides became so great 
that the damage done by the barbs was reduced 
to a matter of dollars and cents. 


WALRUS SLAUGHTER 


That the walrus is rapidly nearing extinction 
is the warning sounded by the Daily Industrial 
News, of Nome, Alaska. That paper describes 
the slaughter caused by one crew in a single 
season. The catch amounted to 723, of which 
420 were cows with calves. Many were fatally 
wounded or shot dead and not recovered. A 
full-grown bull walrus weighs a ton. The walrus 
is a tempting bait to the hunter because of the 
amount of wealth found in the skin, the oil and 
the rich ivory in the tusks. The disappearance 
of the walrus means the extinction of the Eski- 
mos, who depend largely on this animal for food 
supply, fuel, lights, boats and leather. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Evidences of 


II. 
By PROFESSOR J. 


ONKEYS are little inferior 
to the man-like races in 
their intelligence and in 
the general similarity of 
their feelings and instincts 
to those of men. Mon- 
keys live in tribes, and at 
the head of each tribe is 
an old male chief who 
has won his place by his 
strength, courage, and 
Monkeys have excellent memories and 


ability. 
keen observation, and are able to recognize their 
friends in a crowd even after long absences. 
They are imitative, have a strong desire for 
knowledge, and are exceedingly sensitive and 


sympathetic in their natures. Sympathy and 
curiosity, the two most prominent traits in the 
monkey psychology, are, significantly, the two 
most important facts in the psychology of man. 
Sympathy and curiosity lie at the foundation of 
human civilization, sympathy at the foundation 
of morals, and curiosity of invention and science. 

The monkey whose diary appears in the 
closing pages of Romanes’ “Animal Intelligence”’ 
was possessed of an almost ravenous desire to 
know. He spent hour after hour in exploration, 
examining with the patience of a scientist every- 
thing that came within the bounds of his little 
horizon. And when he found out any new 
thing, he was as delighted over it as a boy who 
has solved a hard problem, repeating the experi- 
ment over and over until it was thoroughly 
familiar to him. Among the many things he dis- 
covered for himself was the use of the lever and 
the screw. 

Monkeys are the most affectionate of all ani- 
mals, excepting dogs and men. This affection 
reaches its culmination, as among men, in the 
love of the mother for her child. The mother 
monkey’s little one is the object of her constant 
care and affection. She nurses and bathes it, 
licks it and cleans its coat, and folds it in her 
arms and rocks it as if to lull it to sleep, just as 
human mammas do. She divides every bite with 
her little one, but does not hesitate to chastise it 
with slaps and pinches when it is rude. The 
monkey child is generally very obedient, obedi- 
ent enough for an example to many a human 
youngster. 

“Very touching,”’ says Brehm, from whom 
many of the foregoing facts are gleaned, “‘is the 
conduct of the mother when her baby is ob- 
viously suffering. And if it dies she is in despair. 
For hours, and even for days, she carries the 
little corpse about with her, refuses all food, sits 
indifferently in the same spot, and often liter- 
ally pines to death.” 

Orphan monkeys, according to Brehm, are 
often adopted by the tribe, and carefully looked 
after by the other monkeys, both male and 
female. The great mass of human beings are 
inclined to pass over lightly all displays of feeling 
by these people of the trees. But the poet 
knows, and the prophet knows, and the world 
will one day understand, that in the gentle 
bosoms of these woodland mothers glow the an- 
tecedents of the same impulses as those that cast 
that blessed radiance over the lost paradise of 
our own childhood. The mother monkey who 
gathered green leaves as she fled from limb to 
limb, and frantically stuffed them into the wound 
of her dying baby in order to stanch the rush of 
blood from its side, all the while uttering the most 
pitiful cries and casting reproachful glances at 
her human enemy, until she fell with her darling 
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Relationship 


Monkeys 


HOWARD MOORE 


in her arms and a bullet in her heart, had in her 
soul just as genuine mother-love, and love just as 
sacred, as that which burns in the breast of 
woman. And a man who kills a being like that 
is a murderer, just as much as a man who shoots 
a woman. . 

The affection of monkeys is not confined to the 
love of the mother for her child, but exists among 
the different members of the same tribe, and 
extends even to human beings, especially to those 
who make any pretensions to do to them as they 
would themselves be done by. The monkey 
kept by Romanes, already referred to, became 


Photograph by E. R. Sanborn 
CHIMPANZEE IN SELF-ASSUMED POSE 


so attached to his master that he went into the 
wildest demonstrations of joy whenever his mas- 
ter, after an absence, came into the room. 
Standing on his hind-legs at the full length of his 
chain and reaching out both hands as far as he 
could reach, he screamed wih all his might. His 
joy was so great that it was impossible to carry 
on any kind of conversation until he had been 
folded in his master’s arms, when he immediately 
grew quiet. 

“After I took this monkey back to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,” says Romanes, up to the 
time of his death, he remembered me as well as 
the day he was returned. I visited the monkey- 
house about once a month, and whenever I ap- 
proached his cage he saw me with astounding 
quickness—indeed, generally before I saw him— 
and ran to the bars, through which he thrust 
both hands with every expression of joy. When 
I went away, he always followed me to the 
extreme end of the cage, and stood there watching 
me as long as I remained in sight.” 

The following account of the attachment of a 
male monkey for his murdered mate is a pitiful 
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tale of human inhumanity and of simian tender- 
ness and devotion: 

“A member of a shooting-party killed a female 
monkey, and carried her body to his tent under a 
banyan-tree. The tent was soon surrounded by 
forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great noise 


and threatened to attack the aggressor. When - 


he presented his fowling-piece, the fearful effects 
of which they had just witnessed, and appeared 
perfectly to understand, they retreated. The 
leader of the troop, however, stood his ground, 
threatening and chattering furiously. At last, 
finding threats of no avail, the broken-hearted 
creature came to the door of the tent and began 
a lamentable moaning, and by the most expres- 
sive signs seemed to beg for the dead body of his 
beloved. It was given to him. He took it sor- 
rowfully in his arms and bore it away to his 
companions.” 

The chattering of monkeys is not meaningless 
vocalization; it is language. It is meaningless to 
human ears for the same reason that the chatter- 
ing of Frenchmen is meaningless to Americans— 
because human beings are foreigners. The con- 
versation of monkeys is to convey thought. 
Every species that thinks and feels has means 
for conveying its thoughts and feelings, and the 
means for this exchange, whether it be sounds, 
symbols, gestures, or grimaces, is language. As 
Wundt somewhere says: “If psychologists of 
today, ignoring all that an animal can express 
through gestures and sounds, limit the possession 
of language to human beings, such a conclusion 
is scarcely less absurd than that of many philos- 
ophers of antiquity who regarded the languages 
of barbarous nations as animal cries.”’ 

“Among the little captives of the simian race,” 
says Garner, who studied monkeys intimately for 
several years, “I have many little friends to 
whom I am much attached, and whose devotion 
to me is as warm and sincere, so far as I can see, 
as that of any human being, and I cannot see in 
what way their love for me differs from my own 
for them, nor can I see in what way their love is 
less divine than is my own.” 


In general, we are too stupid in our inter- 
course with animals to attempt to understand 
the language they use, or to try to perfect the 
signs by which they are to interpret our 
LADY VERNEY. 


wishes. 
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TWO THOROUGHBREDS IN ELMER, 
NEW JERSEY 
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THROUGH THE STORM 
By CHARLES J. LISLE 


| AM only a horse. Myan- 


cestry goes back as far, 
perhaps, as that of any of 
the garlanded winners of 
the great races. Yes, ages 
farther than Ben Hur’s 
Arabs or the war steeds of 
the kings of Babylon, 
back to the very first 
horse that was—the little 
four-toed pony of a million years ago. But my 
recorded pedigree you can write in one line. 

My father was a spirited horse, high crest, 
straight back, mighty quarters, and speed that 
brought the grandstand to their feet as he 
swept by, winner in many a race. My mother 
was of plebeian western stock, a cayuse born of 
generations of wild parents on the great plains. 
They gave me a good constitution and, perhaps, 
under a kinder star, I too might have become 
famous, for I was strong and fast and tireless and 
good to the eye. In the wonderful games we 
played on the great plains I was easily the leader 
among my young companions. 

During my first winter came the great storm. 

My mother, herself thin and worn, had cared 
for me so well that I was sleek and fat. But 
there was nothing to eat, as the snow was deep 
on the grassy prairie. The herd drifted before 
the wind, hoping to outrun its fierce blasts and 
the bitter cold. My mother was brave. She 
took more than her share of the desperate work 
of breaking the trail, until she fell into a treacher- 
ous, snow-drifted stream. She never came out. 

Heartbroken, frightened at the solitude and 
the howling storm, I finally stumbled on after 
the herd. At last we found a place where we 
could paw the snow off the grass and get a bit 
of food. But half the herd died before the grass 
came. 

The next summer was fine. 

I grew like a weed. My rough winter coat 
was replaced by the smoothest, silkiest coat a 
horse ever wore, brown, gold-tipped, like a 
beautiful girl’s hair. They told me I was the 
finest horse on the range. 

One day men came and drove us into a corral. 
I understood in a dim way, that it was I they 
wanted. It did not frighten me. The wild, free 
range was full of life, of beauty, but I wanted to 
see something else. Perhaps it was a call from 
my father. He had been famous among men, 
served his masters well, and they had given 
him much honor that pleased his proud spirit. 

From the first I had been destined for the 
race course, like my father, but the hard winter 
had injured my legs. I could not stand the 
work of training. I was sold for a price that 
made me hang my head in shame. _I was worth- 
less, my disappointed masters said, kindly, it is 
true, but such a verdict is hard to bear. 

I fell into the hands of two good women— 
one, old and gray, the other young and pretty. 
They understood horses and, in a moment, we 
were close companions. It did not matter to 
them that I had failed as a racer. 

One winter day the young girl, another horse, 
and myself set out for the railroad station to meet 
some guests. They came—a little boy, a won- 
derful being with golden brown hair, almost like 
mine; the mother, beautiful, gracious. They, 
too, loved horses. 

There was heavy snow on the ground when we 
started back to the ranch. It was almost like 
the day of the great storm, and we had gone but 
a few miles when, with a sweep like an eagle's 
wings, the blizzard struck us. The wind howled 
at our backs, like the wolves my mother had 
told me of. A white cloud settled like the night, 
blotting out everything. Colder and colder it 


grew. Unseeing, we struggled on, through 
drifts that grew deeper every moment. 

If you have never seen a western blizzard, you 
do not know what. it means to be lost on the 
prairie in such a storm. 

Straining my utmost to pull through a great 
white drift, the wagon broke down. Could we 
get home, after all? 

On these wild, fenceless, treeless, sparsely set- 
tled prairies, in such a storm as this, you must 
guess absolutely right, or you die. 

My mistress, with freezing hands, loosened 
the harness and put an extra robe upon me. 

“IT do not know where we are,”’ she said, very 
quietly, ‘‘but we shall have to try to ride out 
of this storm.” 

“Steve, old boy,’’ she said to me, ‘‘you haven't 
ever been ridden, but won’t you carry this 
mother and her little babe home? We have 
been friends for so long, Steve, and I don’t know 
what to do. Please.” 

The mother and the little boy mounted, and 
my mistress started us off, into the cloud of 
flying white. 

Where we were was no matter—we must—we 
would, get home. The lady trembled like a 
leaf. She was talking. ‘O God,’ she said, 
“save me and my darling boy, and my sister, in 
this fearful hour. For thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory. Amen!” 

I did not know the God to whom she spoke, 
although my mistress often spoke of Him as of 
one she loved. I did not see Him in the storm, 
but believe He was there, for although there 
were no familiar landmarks and we had drifted 
far from the trail, this God to whom she called 
seemed to whisper through the howl of the 
wind-wolves and to tell me the way home. 

“Thou art my Guide,” said the beautiful 
mother. 

And He was, for as I stumbled on and on 
through miles of drifts and gullies of frozen 
white, I forgot fatigue, loss of direction, every- 
thing but that “Thou art my Guide!’’ And at 
last we came to the old home, where a gray- 
haired, tearful woman cried, ‘‘Praise God!” as 
she carried a sleeping baby and a trembling 
mother into the house. Then she threw her 
arms around my neck as she led me to the 
stable. 

And my young mistress? Numbed with the 
cold, she had not been able to mount the other 
horse easily, so we were out of sight and hearing 
in the storm before she started. She managed, 
somehow, to keep in my trail, though reaching 
home hours after we did. My mistress was 
badly frozen. But the God to whom the little 
boy’s mother prayed to care for and bring us 
all safe home, did it that day. 

The little boy? He is growing up, so tall and 
strong and brave and clean that he will some day 
be the governor of the western state where he 
lives. He sends me candy and things, and 
always asks about “Old Steve.” I don’t travel 
much now, for that last storm about finished my 
lame legs. But I'd rather be “Old Steve” than 
some men I know! 


THE INEVITABLE 
I like the man who faces what he must, 
With step triumphant and with heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fall, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is good; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp—better with love a crust, 
Than living in dishonor; envies not 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
SARAH K. BOLTON, 
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Family Chorus.— ““Why= there's our old Ben!” 
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THE HORSE AS TEACHER 
By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


We often talk of the infinite patience of ani- 
mals under ill-usage and senseless brutality. 

Is the animal world becoming aware that a 
limit must be put even to human savagery? We 
ask the question because within a short time 
our attention has been called to two cases of our 
animal brethren revolting successfully against 
inhuman treatment. 

The first was a donkey whose record had been 
one of resignation and _ self-effacement. For 
years, ill-fed and beaten, he dragged a cart, over- 
loaded winter and summer, through the streets 
of Paris. One fine day, beaten beyond endurance, 
he revolted, flew at his tormentor and bit him so 
severely that he had to be taken to the hospital. 
The crowd celebrated the animal’s victory by 
giving him cakes and the women decorated him 
with their ribbons. 

The second case occurred a few days since 
when a carter, a youth of eighteen named Louis 
Baudin, living at 3 Villa du Progres, used all his 
strength and manly courage in cursing and 
striking his poor horse which, on account of the 
slippery road and too heavy load, could not go 
any further. 

A group of persons surrounded the brute; some 
swore at the animal. Baudin then struck the 
poor horse with renewed energy. A policeman, 
passing, went up to see what was the matter. 
Suddenly a piercing cry, a fall and moaning! 
Losing all patience the animal evidently thought 
his turn had come, and with a terrible kick the 
brute was sprawling on the ground two or three 
yards off. People ran forward to see Louis 
Baudin, whose left leg was broken, taken to the 
Charity Hospital amidst the hootings of a re- 
vengeful crowd. 

Such lessons as the above do far more good 
than would be imagined. In the first place, they 
show that even the most docile and long- 
suffering animals will at times turn and rend the 
offender, and, secondly, that public opinion is in 
the main sound and humane. 

Dieppe, France. 


THE OLD HORSE 
By MRS. E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
No soul? when eyes can burn and shine 
With feeling true and deep and fine! 
No soul? it cannot be! 
I see the spirit in thy face, 
Though that old frame has lost its grace, 
And its agility. 
Like mortals, thou hast suffering known; 


But few have such sweet patience shown, 
Or such humility. 


Long hast thou served, and servéd well,— 
Yet who will ever pause o tell 
Of hy fidelity? 
But naught can this belief efface, 
That in the glory realms of space, 
Somewhere thy soul too will find place— 
And an eternity. 


Note.—The above stanzas were among those received in 


the recent “‘Why Not?’’ contest conducted by Our Dumb 
Animals. 


HOW TO TREAT THE HORSE 


Do not buy a horse that is too light for your 
work! You will gain nothing by overburdening 
him; he will soon become unsound, and wear 
out. 

Feed him well, if you wish him to work well. 
Give him three good meals per day (four if he 
does an extra long day’s work), and ample time 
to eat them. 

Let the horse have one day’s rest every week. 
See that he is comfortable in his stable, that it is 
neither dark nor damp, and that he has a good 
bed to lie on. 

See that his harness fits properly, and is kept 
clean! 

Horses, like human beings, are often thirsty 
when hard at work, so offer them water fre- 
quently. A little oatmeal in the water is very 
refreshing and sustaining. 

Don’t use an overhead checkrein; it causes 
suffering, and eventually injures the horse—also 
it prevents his using his full strength. 

If your horse falls, don’t shout at him or beat 
him; help him to get up. 


PLEBEIAN WORK OF FAMOUS HORSES 


It is a remarkable fact that many of the most 
famous horses of the trotting turf years ago were 
not appreciated until after they had arrived at 
maturity. With a great many the trotting 
quality was discovered by accident. It is on 
record that Flora Temple was once sold for $13, 
and the great mare Princess, dam of Happy 
Medium, brought her breeder about $40. 
Tacony pulled a stage and Mack likewise. 
Abdallah would have been made to haul a fish 
cart had not his lofty spirit rebelled at the 
indignity. Billy Button was used as a runner to 
force the pace of Peralto. Goldsmith Maid was 
once sold for $100 and the dam of Ethan Allen 
was sold at the age of 10 for $35. Dutchman 
worked in a brickyard, so did old Columbus, and 
Andrew Jackson was foaled in one. Charley B. 
was used to haul stone up from a quarry by 
derrick and pulley. Godolphin Arabian drew a 
watering cart in the streets of Paris. Justin 
Morgan was long a wheel-horse in Vermont. 
The grandam of Monbars did farm drudgery. 
The dam of Billy Button hauled garden truck to 
market and pulled a milk wagon alternately. 
Gifford Morgan drew slabs from a sawmill and 
was at one time sold for $100. The dam of 
Flying Morgan was used to peddle woodware. 
The sire of Rarus was worked to a butcher cart, 
and it is said that the dam of Black Hawk also 
drew a butcher’scart. The first authentic account 
of Canadian Pilot places him in the hands of a 
Yankee peddler in New Orleans. The dam of 
Lady Griswold was used by a patent medicine 
vender. The dam of old Green Mountain 
Morgan ground apples in a cider-mill. 

—The Horseman. 


FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES 


Humane societies in the following places have 
recently purchased the Jenks sanitary individual _ 
cup fountain for horses: Hico, Texas; Hopkins, 
Minnesota; Cleveland, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; and Houston, Texas. 

Fountains of this type have also been erected 
in Berryville, Virginia, and in Glendale, Rhode 
Island. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD 

Brave little humming-bird, 

Every eye blesses thee; 

Sunlight caresses thee, 

Forest and field are the fairer for thee; 
Blooms, at thy coming stirred, 

Bend on each brittle stem; 

Nod to the little gem, 
Bow to the humming-bird, happy and free. 


Now around the woodbine hovering, 
Now the morning-glory covering, 
Now the honeysuckle sipping, 
Now the sweet clematis tipping, 
Now into the bluebells dipping; 
Hither, thither, flashing, bright’ning 
Like a streak of emerald lightning; 
Round the box with milk-white phlox, 
Round the fragrant four-o’clocks, 
Lightly dost thou whirl and flit; 
Into each tubed throat 
Dives little Ruby-throat. 


AN INTELLIGENT MOTHER BIRD 
By M. A. WALTON, “Hermit” 


HILE on the way to the city I saw on 
the dirt sidewalk a patch of dead 
caterpillars. The caterpillars cover- 


ed a space about two feet and one-half 
in diameter. A look aloft disclosed the cause for 
the caterpillars. A female summer yellow-bird 
was throwing them down from the limbs of a 
shade tree. On the sunny side of the shade tree 
trunk, six feet from the ground, was a small 
cluster of tent caterpillars. The tree trunk, 
above the cluster, was alive with crawling cater- 
pillars. These insects pass the night in clusters 
and soon after sunrise crawl up the tree trunk, 
to the leaves on which they feed. Each cater- 
pillar spins a silk thread, which clings to the bark, 
affording a trail back to where the cluster is 
formed for the night. Ten feet from the ground 
a large limb grew out of the tree trunk, and ex- 
tended horizontally five feet. The limb then 
divided into four branches. One branch shot 
upwards, the other three grew side by side for 
three feet, then the branch on the left turned 
upward. At the end of one of the horizontal 
branches was the nest of the summer yellow-bird. 
The little mother was perched on a dead twig just 
where the branches divided. When a cater- 
pillar crawled on to either one of the branches 
that led to the nest she snapped it up, crushed 
its head and dropped it to the walk below. 
Caterpillars swarmed along the third horizontal 
branch, but were not molested by the bird. 

Here we get a glimpse of intelligence. The 
little mother knew that the caterpillars, although 
crawling directly towards the nest, could not 
reach it, for the foliage did not intermingle with 
that of the other two branches. 

One might ask, ‘‘Why didn’t the bird remain at 
the nest to fight the insects?” 

If the bird had adopted that method, it would 
have had an all day job. By taking her station 
at the dividing of the branches, she could retire 
from the job as soon as all the caterpillars had 
crawled above the limb. I timed the insects the 
next morning, and it took them thirty-two 
minutes to get above the bird on guard. 

The third morning I destroyed the caterpillars 
and the little mother seemed to know all about 
it, for she did not look about, but continued to 
feed her babies. 


COUNTING THE BIRDS 


The first census of native birds was under- 
taken by the department of agriculture some 
months ago. Returns thus far announce that 
there are approximately 2,026,000,000 field birds 
in the territory east of the great plains States. 
A suburb of Washington reports the most 
numerous bird life with an average of seven 
pairs to the acre. The census is being taken by 
volunteer observers. 
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THE KIWI—A NEW ZEALAND BIRD 


This queer looking, wingless bird is the kiwi of New Zealand, which is extremely wary and thrives 
nowhere except in its native land. The kiwi is swift of foot, nocturnal in habits, and has the peculiar 


custom of yawning when disturbed in the daytime. 


It feeds mostly on worms, driving its flexible bill 


far into the ground. When it finds a worm, it draws it forth very deliberately, seemingly preferring 


to coax its victim to come forth, alive and whole. 


and cautiously asa rat. 


In the twilight the kiwi moves about as quietly 


BIRD VOICES 
By HELEN M. McCORD 
KOM T IS quite as important and 
iS agreeable to know the voices 
ce of birds as to be familiar 
oF. with their appearance. 
= Yet to how many sub- 
SS urban and even country 
2; dwellers, who visually rec- 
‘i ognize at least the com- 
moner or more brilliant 
| birds is their utterance a 
mere jangle of noise, or, 
at the most, a source of momentary pleasure? 

To the actual bird student such knowledge is 
obviously essential, for a bird in flight, or hidden 
amid thick foliage, or at a distance, would often 
be indistinguishable did not its song or cry give 
evidence of its presence, but to every person 
who wishes to get the most enjoyment out of 
life it is equally useful. 

A few glances now and then to ascertain the 
authors of newly noticed songs, the questioning 
of those more experienced, and the attentive 
reading of a single good bird book, will do much 
to lay the foundation of such learning. There- 
after we may keep within our own premises or 
sit with eyes fixed upon our commonest tasks. A 
score or more of voices will bring to mind delight- 
ful pictures and tell us innumerable tales. 

The coaxing ‘“‘choo-choo’” of martins and 
swifts, the trills of saucy wrens, will let us know 
that these insect-destroying and tuneful migrants 
are knocking at our doors and beseeching the 
erection of homes, however rude. The ‘‘jacob, 
jacob,” of certain woodpeckers and the “thief, 
thief,” of the jays warn us to guard against 
attacks on our summer apples; while the lovely 
lilt of the wild canary and the “cherries are 
ripe,” of the oriole will recall those songsters of 
sunny feather—the quail’s ‘‘bob-white,’’ suggests 
wide harvest fields and a striped brood following 
the plump whistler and his pretty wife. 

The birds’ alarm notes, too, are easy to dis- 
tinguish. The robin’s ‘‘tut, tut,’’ may announce 
approaching strangers while an indignant chorus 
usually follows the prowling cat that endangers 
precious nests. The cries of many birds are said 
to foretell rain. Before great storms they are 


silent, and most prescient of all is the “honk, 
honk”’ of the passing wild geese that heralds fall 
as well as spring, yet even our wintriest days may 
be cheered by catching the brave chatter of the 
chickadee or the quaint “quark” of the philo- 
sophic nuthatch. 

Without leaving the confines of our house and 
lot at the edge of a small city I have this spring 
and summer heard robins, bluebirds, meadow- 
larks, two or three varieties of woodpeckers, 
swallows, martins, nighthawks, white-throated, 
song and savanna sparrows, indigo birds, orioles, 
cuckoos, mourning doves, wrens, goldfinches, 
phoebes, kildeers, blackbirds, grackles, jays and 
crows. 

Probably others could have been added to this 
list whose notes I did not distinguish. Many of 
these birds I saw dimly or not at all and I should 
have seen still fewer of them had not their voices 
attracted me. These gave me a pleasant sense 
of nature’s nearness, broadened my interests and 
added much to the poetry of existence. 

Had I not heeded them I might have missed as 
much as did a neighbor who believed there were 
only robins and English sparrows in the neigh- 
borhood, because having little time to watch for 
other birds she imagined them absent. The 
same lady knew the catbird by sight and had 
heard its full song, but failed to connect the two 
and so misjudged the most gifted of our tree-top 
residents, another of many serious errors quite 
possible to those who cannot claim acquaintance 
with the many-syllabled language of birdland. 


PRAISE FOR ENGLISH SPARROW 


The English sparrow has his faults, and to 
some folk is quite annoying; but give him credit 
for the good he does, urges the Philadelphia 
North American. 

Thousands of cabbage worms are caught each 
year by the English sparrows which frequent 
gardens and fields where cabbage is grown. The 
sparrows will dive down amid the leaves and 
quickly clean up a good-sized cabbage patch. 

The little chipping sparrow devours the cab- 
bage worm, and the English sparrow, being a 
great imitator, learned the trick by observation 
and soon became very proficient in the worm- 
catching business. 
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The Pariah of Animal Life 


By F. H. SWEET 


Editor’s Note.—That skunks are among the most useful of the native mammals and are 
. most efficient helps to the farmer and orchardist in their warfare against insect and rodent 


pests, is the conclusion recently reached by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Thirteen 


States have passed laws protecting by close seasons these animals from needless and indis- 


criminate slaughter. 
FRENCH historian, Gabriel 


N Sagard-Theodat, nearly four 


hundred years ago, introduced 
the American skunk to Euro- 


diable, que les Hurons appelle 
Scangaress,’”” and as ‘une 
beste fort puante.’’ There was then fixed upon 
the genus Mephitis a reputation so notorious 
that no amount of contradictory testimony could 
possibly dispel it. 

We will not say the title is unearned. In lonely 
backyard interments at dead of night too often 
the last sad rites have been accorded the cast-off 
garments of unfortunate individuals whose first 
acquaintance with the skunk left no room for 
commendation. Too often in days afield our 
noses have been assailed with that pungent and 
all-pervading odor to welcome the near approach 
of its author, or permit without prejudice the 
recital of his virtues. 

Yet a great deal may be said in favor of this 
much abused but perennially abundant creature. 
He is undeniably handsome, with lustrous black 
fur strikingly set off with a patch of purest white 
back of the ears and stripes which reach from it 
along his sides, sometimes quite to its bushy, 
white-tipped tail. 

Moreover, he is incontestably of great eco- 
nomic value to the farmer. Though occasion- 
ally, under pressure of famine, a forager upon the 
farmyard and fond of eggs, he is primarily a 
feeder on insects and destroys more grubs, 
beetles, and grasshoppers, than all other mam- 
mals together. This diet is largely supple- 
mented by frogs and mice, the foes of the orchard, 
and your skunk is a great feeder. It is true that 
the skunk often works havoc among the eggs of 
our ground-nesting birds, and that the old 
weasel instinct, characteristic of the family, will 
assert itself as opportunities offer. Still, his 
haunts and habits are those of the insect eater, 
and it is quite safe to say the damage he does is 
infinitely offset by his services in the extermina- 
tion of pests. 

Though a day sleeper and a night feeder, the 
skunk has his enemies. As ‘‘Alaskan sable,”’ the 
rich fur of the skunk lends its charm and, occa- 
sionally in moist weather, a reminiscent odor to 
many a wearer unsuspecting its origin. In addi- 
tion to man the destroyer, stimulated by the cash 
value in the skunk’s pelt, the animal may regard 
the fox and great horned owl as his only danger- 
ous enemies, but though his flesh be white, tender 
and delicious, the details of his capture even to 
them must be a barrier except under stress of 
dire need. 

In a matter of self-defense the skunk stands 
without a peer. Like the snake, he is shunned 
by all mankind, and for his sins, his fur and his 
flesh alike would seem marked for extermination. 
Physically incapacitated for escape by rapid 
movement, he is constantly led by instinctive 
curiosity into predicaments that would mean 
ruin to any other animal. 

Often his conspicuous fur, a remarkable in- 
stance of warning coloration, heralds his ap- 
proach and clears his path. But his unique 
characteristic and main reliance lies in his ‘rear 
battery.”” The odor is penetrating, pervading, 
and well-nigh permanent. One physician notes 
the odor as existing in every part of a well-closed 


pean naturalists as “enfans du - 


COMMON SKUNK (MEPHITIS) 


house five minutes after the death of a skunk 
twenty rods away. 

The female is usually much smaller than the 
male, and is very prolific, bringing forth from 


four to ten young in a litter. The offspring, 
which are born in early spring, have the habit of 
remaining by the ‘‘old folks,” sometimes for a 
year or more. This trait, rare among wild ani- 
mals, not infrequently results in the extinction of 
an entire family. 

Mephitis shows peculiar fitness for his bread- 
winning, his fore feet being armed with long, 
sharp claws of the excavator type and in his bare 
and pointed snout typifies the ground-searcher 
and burrower that he is. His movements are 
slow as a rule, but if not too fat he can develop 
quite a show of speed in a shuffling gallop. The 
exigencies of his life, however, seldom require 
hurried retreats, centuries of experience seeming 
to have assured him that it is the part of his 
enemy to take the initiative in the matter. 

Skunks can easily be made pets when young, 
and have been found cleanly, interesting in hab- 
its, and even affectionate and playful. A certain 
physician at various times had ten in his pos- 
session, one of which, in addition to being a good 
mouser, manifested pronounced friendliness to 
his master, slept in his coat pocket, and followed 
him in his walks abroad. Although this par- 
ticular pet had been deprived of his glands as a 
precaution, the doctor stated that in all his 
experience with Mephitis he ‘‘never knew one to 
eject a single drop of the precious fluid except 
when hard pressed and very much excited—and 
it takes considerable to excite an adult skunk.”’ 

Though not given to fighting with other mam- 
mals, in the mating season skunks battle among 
themselves, and it is probable that the odor so 
often detected about our homes and in the coun- 
try results from the sanguinary encounters of 
these night prowlers. 

Here is a true tale of a doctor and his family 
who were camping out, their tent being near a 
craggy summit overlooking a lake below: 

One August night, after all hands had “turned 
in,” one of the girls was conscious of the presence 
of some night prowler sniffing about among the 
camp belongings inside the tent. The word was 
passed to the doctor, who turned his campers’ 
searchlight in the direction of the noise, to dis- 
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cover a skunk in absorbed investigation of the 
family lunch basket. At the flash of the light 
the intruder hesitated and stood for a moment in 
indecision as to a proper course of action under the 
circumstances. Then, apparently, assured of his 
own safety, Mephitis returned to the free lunch 
before him, the interested onlookers watching 
from the safe vantage of their cots until the feast 
was ended and their visitor lost in the outside ° 
darkness. Following this first appearance, the 
skunk became a reg’ iar visitor at the doctor’s 
tent, making his appearance as if by appointment 
or ih the course of a regular itinerary, just at 
dusk, and again at about two in the morning. 
Cheese and sardines, of which he seemed ex- 
travagantly fond, were left out for him, and 
finally, as confidence grew, the members of the 
family fed him with morsels impaled upon a 
stick, and later from the hand. During one of 
these nocturnal seances, the hostess had her 
finger sharply bitten by the little fellow, eager 
beyond measure in his desire to devour all the 
cheese in sight, but except for a slight inflamma- 
tion, no further inconvenience resulted. As a 
matter of precaution, however, ; gloves were 
thereafter employed in extending the courtesies 
of the camp to his skunkship. 


A BOY MURDERER 

Boys who ruthlessly destroy bird life, and 
break up happy families like those of the red- 
headed woodpecker, are murderers. The Journal 
of Clarinda, Iowa, tells the sad story of how a 
mother woodpecker met her death—a tragedy 
which we are sure would not have happened 
had the boy been a member of the Band of 
Mercy: 

A red-headed woodpecker and his mate spent 
many busy days this spring preparing a home for 
themselves in an old tree limb on Eighteenth 
street. Later on, after days of care and watch- 
ing, the four eggs that were laid in the nest 
hatched and four baby woodpeckers would stick 
their bright little heads out of the hole that was 
the door of their home, whenever the father and 
mother bird came with bugs and worms. One 
sad day a boy happened along with a gun and, 
after he had passed by, the mother woodpecker 
was found on the ground, dead, with a shot 
through that pretty red head of hers. Since then 


it has been pathetic to watch the father bird in 
his efforts to provide food for the young_ones. 
He works incessantly from sunrise until dusk. 


Photograph from Audubon Society 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKERS 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


THE NATION’S SORROW 


The sad news that came last month of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Wilson, and then the 
tidings, following so soon, that she had died, 
have stirred to keenest sympathy the nation’s 
heart. That during these trying months the 
President has carried the added burden of a 
great personal sorrow—carried it in a noble 
silence as if, after all, his task as the nation’s 
head was first, reveals depths of character and 
power that even those who have most admired 
him hardly suspected. 

In this hour of bitterness and unutterable 
loss, in this time when above all others he needs 
the presence and sustaining companionship 
of the one friend who beyond others could 
save his life from loneliness and cheer him in 
that burden-bearing that must often grow too 
wearisome even for his strong soul, politics 
and policies are forgotten, and all alike share 
his sorrow and would gladly make less heavy 
if they could the weight of grief he has to bear. 

F.H.R. 


THE INCREDIBLE 


Such is the war that, at the time of this 
writing, has surprised and horrified the civilized 
world. That some day all Europe might be 
involved in a gigantic struggle into which prac- 
tically every great nation would be drawn, we 
have been told by those who have had little 
faith in the success of the modern peace move- 
ment. Multitudes have refused to believe the 
prophecy. It seemed nothing less than incredible. 
That nations already taxed to the limit of 
endurance and staggering under financial burdens 
that threatened bankruptcy should undertake 
anything so suicidal as this awful conflict in 
which they have engaged, was beyond belief. 
One can but wonder if it is not another illus- 
tration of the ancient saying that whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad. 

The horror of it all rests upon the vast major- 
ity of thoughtful- Americans as an appalling 


shadow. The heart grows sick at the thought- 


of that death grapple of mighty powers, equipped 
with all the hellish devices of present warfare. 
The possibilities of suffering that the days 
before us seem to hold for hundreds of thousands, 
the vision of the wounded, the dying, the dead, 
of the desolated homes and the anguish of 
fathers and mothers, of wives and children, 
sadden the souls of men as nothing that has 
occurred for generations. 

Perhaps only this way lies ultimate peace. 
God alone knows. He moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform. That He lives 
and reigns—of this eternal truth we are con- 
fident. The issue is with Him. “Clouds and 
darkness are round about him: righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 

F.H.R. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL 


Our new building, on which work was progress- 
ing finely until the latter part of July, appears, 
at this writing, like a deserted city. Between 
contractors and laborers there has arisen some 
difficulty resulting in the cessation from labor of 
nearly a hundred men. The building, which is 
to be the home of our Societies, a memorial to 
their founder, and a hospital for sick and injured 
animals, was promised for this autumn. At the 
moment no one can foretell how long the delay 
is to be. Fortunately the lease of our present 
offices does not expire for some months yet. 

Since the above was written, we are glad to 
say the strike has ended. F.H.R. 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


This is the anniversary of the time when the 
“Be Kind to Animals” campaign began to be dis- 
cussed in our offices with the friend whose life’s 
ambition is to place these words before the eyes of 
every man, woman and child he can reach. The 
record of the year is as follows: More than 
150,000 buttons, 25,000 in Spanish, bearing the 
legend, have been distributed. These have gone 
practically into every country on the globe. 
Two thousand wagons in this country are carry- 
ing about the same inscription on enameled signs. 
Over a hundred horses are wearing blankets with 
the words stamped upon them. Several hundred 
pennants have been sent out to bear the same 
injunction. Beside all this, for almost a year, 
60,000 copies a month of Our Dumb Animals have 
spread broadcast the plea. 

A letter just received from France tells of a 
good French woman and her daughter who keep 
a little inn much frequented by drivers. A friend 
of our Society supplies these women with ‘Be 
Kind to Animals” buttons, which they give as 
badges of honor to drivers who show special 
kindness to their horses. The letter spoke of 
drivers who coveted these buttons so much that 
they had changed their whole attitude toward 
their horses, and that the influence of all this was 
spreading to other teamsters. 

An order came from England for buttons for 
the boys of a well-known private school; one also 
for 200 boys in a school in Africa. This is surely 
a good record for the first year. F.H.R. 


IT NEVER EATS 

The following quotation is worth remembering: 

“The truck salesman will tell you that the 
auto does not have to be fed, shod or groomed, 
and when not in use is of no expense to the 
owner. 

“Now, let us compare the costs. It costs as 
much to house a truck as it does to keep a horse; 
a chauffeur is more expensive than a driver; 
gasoline is an added expense; the care and clean- 
ing of the auto an item. In place of shoeing 
bills you have the tire bills, which are more than 
100 per cent. more expensive than horseshoes. 
Then there are other outgoes and complications, 
such as lubricating troubles, broken spark plugs, 
stripped gears, etc.” 

A friend of ours who could not afford to own 
a horse and board him at a boarding stable 
bought a $1000 automobile. He kept it two 
years. Gasoline, repairs, tires, etc., cost him 
more than the board of two horses for the same 
period would have been and he never would 
tell for how little he finally sold the automobile. 
We think he had hard luck, but automobiles 
like horses have to be fed if they are to work. 
Both wear out shoes. Both must be housed. 
Both must be groomed. One doesn’t work 
while it eats, the other can’t work unless it is 
eating. F.H.R. 


Have you remembered the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. in your will? 


NOT HAD HIS DAY 


That the dog has not had his day, in France at 
least, appears from the French census report 
that there are 3,725,973 dogs in that country 
for which taxes are paid. This is one and a half 
million more than forty years ago. 

The French people are great lovers of dogs. 
We have seen these pets brought by their owners 
into expensive restaurants and fed from the 
table during the meal. French gentlemen even 
take one or more on their holidays into the 
country and would as soon think of leaving 
behind their children, if they had any, as their 
dogs. One sees many, many more people on 
the streets with dogs than in our American 
cities. No man ever trusted a dog as a friend 
and found him to fail. For companionship they 
are excelled only by the rare human friend. 

F.H.R. 


NATURE’S INDIFFERENCE 


The cat was an unusually large Angora. The 
pigeon was on the other side of the road. We 
would have wagered anything that the pigeon 
could not be caught with the cat in full sight and 
slowly stealing toward the curbstone. While we 
watched, wholly confident that no harm could 
come to the bird, the cat made a spring that took 
her across the road with the swiftness of an arrow 
and seized the pigeon inits jaws. Fortunately the 
bird was too big for the cat, in the frightened con- 
dition she was when we dashed after her, to carry 
it. She dropped her prey and it flew away un- 
injured. Had the cat been ours it would have 
been punished. Many insist they have taught 
their cats not to kill birds. It was another illus- 
tration of the truth of the words, ‘Nature 
red in tooth and claw.’’ The dog has been 
trained to defend the sheep. Is the cat hopeless 
as a protector of birds? F.H.R. 


THE PASSING OF THE ZOO 


That the growing sense of our natural kinship 
with the animal world, and our obligations to 
them will ultimately banish zoos from every 
civilized land, we have long maintained. The 
day may be far distant, but its coming is prom- 
ised by the rapid development of the humane 
sentiment during the last fifty years. Just as 
slavery was doomed the moment the rights of 
man as man began to be a part of the ideal of 
which a few dared dream, so this injustice to our 
kindred, lowlier born, this enforced imprison- 
ment of them for what once might have been our 
pleasure, will cease as man’s finer and nobler 
sentiments lead him a little further onward. | 

Feeling as we do, we quote with a great deal of 
pleasure a few sentences from an article in the 
New York Mail under the heading —‘‘Are Zoos 
Doomed?”’ 


“A humane public sentiment will not long tol- 
erate the confinement of animals in menageries 
and zoological gardens. There is no creature on 
earth that is really ‘happy’ in confinement. 
Even a hen chafes when kept in a pen or chicken 
house, and her extravagant joy when liberated is 
pathetic. 

“Watch the lions, tigers, leopards, cheetahs, 
wolves and other ‘free people’ in their cages. 
They may be fat and sleek, but see how closely 
they keep their noses to the bars as they walk up 
and down! Not one thirty-second of an inch do 
they allow to intervene between them and the 
blessed outside. Every one of them proves con- 
stantly that he yearns for liberty. They suffer 
and sorrow in confinement, and sensitive humans 
are beginning to sorrow with them. 

“The day will come when men and women will 
no longer take pleasure in seeing animals shut 
up in cages. When that time comes the zoos 
will go out of existence.” F.H.R. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 4496 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
Number of prosecutions .......... 33 
Number of convictions ............ 31 
Horses taken from work........... 120 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 94 


Animals treated at Free Dispensary 383 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges the bequest 
of $1000 (in part) from Horace W. Wadleigh, and 
$500 from the estate of Sarah A.Hamm. It 
has received gifts of $150 from Miss Emily V. 
Lindsley, $100 from Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, 
$70 from the Boston Branch of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Miss Dorothy Forbes, 
President, $50 each from Mrs. John E. Hudson, 
and Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer, $40 from “A 
friend” for sign on tablet ‘‘Be Kind to Animals”’ 
for new building, $25 each from Miss Mary A. 
Crompton, Mrs. Mary A. Case, Frank B. Bemis, 
The Atlantic Works, Miss Ellen F. Moseley, 
“A. E.,” Mrs. W. B. H. Dowes, Massachusetts 
Breweries Company, Mrs. Ada F. Hughes; and, 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital, Charles 
A. Pastene; $20 each from J. H. Stetson, 
Mrs. H. S. Russell, Francis B. Sears, Mrs. E. 
Annie Upham, Miss Fanny E. Morrill, Mrs. 
Herbert H. Eustis, Mrs. William M. Wood, Dr. F. 
D. Sprague, and Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $622.70 from the estate of Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Noble, $14.39 from a co-worker 
for the distribution of humane literature, and 
$127.66, interest. 

Boston, August 15, 1914. 


AMERICA!!!! 

A colored man, George Baxter, fatally injured 
in a mine in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, was refused 
admission at the local hospital because he was 
colored. The mine owners obtained a man- 
damus which would compel the hospital to admit 
him. It wastoo late. He had died. F.H.R. 


Your Gift to the Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital is Needed NOW 


SHIPPING POULTRY 


Last autumn we had some cards printed, about 
8 x 10 inches, which embodied the experience of 
many of the best poultrymen in the country as to 
the proper size for coops and the number of fowl, 
according to their weight, to be shipped in them. 
These we had put up quite generally in Boston 
houses dealing in poultry, sent them also to the 
express companies, and announced on the card 
that we should make every effort in our power 
to see that fowl coming into or going out of 
Massachusetts were shipped in accordance with 
the regulations stated on the card as necessary. 

We have been greatly pleased at the coopera- 
tion of the dealers and the express companies. 
Five thousand cards have been asked for by 
large Boston houses receiving live poultry, and 
one express company has sent out many hundred 
to agents along their lines, writing them to 
receive fowl only when crated in conformity 
with the card. 

We were interested the other day to receive a 
letter from a shipper up in a small Maine town 
complaining that the express agent there re- 
fused to take his fowl, designated as for Boston, 
until he put them in a larger crate, and the size 
the agent demanded was the size demanded on 
the card. 

Two convictions in Boston courts during these 
last six months for overcrowding poultry in 
crates have given emphasis to the campaign. 

F.H.R. 


THE NANTUCKET (MASS.) S. P. C. A. 


One of the most energetic of the younger 
societies in Massachusetts is the Nantucket 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, of which Mr. M. F. Freeborn is president. 

During the past summer appeals were made 
to housekeepers, to drivers, to fishermen, to 
owners of poultry, and to children, urging all 
to help prevent suffering and ill-usage of animals. 

In the furtherance of its work the Society 
organized a juvenile branch, the membership to 
which required only the signing of a pledge to try 
to protect all living things. Through Mr. 
Freeborn’s efforts hundreds of copies of Our 
Dumb Animals have been distributed among the 
children on the island. The latest report of the 
Society states that “the membership of the 
juvenile branch bids fair to reach five hundred 
within a very short time.” Every member wears 
a “Be Kind to Animals” button. 


BIRDS NEST ON GRADY STATUE 


Dear Editor: 1 think the readers of your 
magazine will be interested in the following item: 

A bird has built its nest within the folded arm 
of the statue of Henry W. Grady, the famous 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and some 
people have written to the paper he once edited 
asking the city sanitary department to have it 
torn out. It seems to me a touching sight— 
the bird’s nest on the bosom of a man who 
was characterized as “loving a nation into peace.” 

Marietta, Ga. ANNIE L. CARTER, 


RAILROAD CRUELTY 


For violating the federal law which forbids 
the transportation of animals for a period longer 
than twenty-eight hours without food and 
water and rest, eight western railroads have just 
been fined $30,000. It is sometimes said that 
it is cheaper to pay the fines than to keep the 
law. If the government suspects that the rail- 
roads feel this way, and it ought to know, it 
should raise the fine to a figure that would make 
it mean loss instead of profit. F.H.R. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

‘‘What is the real good?” 

I asked in musing mood. 

Order, said the law court; 

Knowledge, said the school; 

Truth, said the wise man; 

Pleasure, said the fool; 

Love, said the maiden; 

Beauty, said the page; 

Freedom, said the dreamer; 

Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 

Equity, the seer;— 

Spoke my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here,” 

Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret; 

Kindness is the word.” 

JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


A LESSON FOR THE ZOO 


If all animals, that are so ruthlessly torn from 
their native haunts on the plea of their educa- 
tional value to children, were re-housed under 
conditions so similar to their natural ones as 
to add to their well-being, the zoos would be 
places worthy of praise, not alone for their edu- 
cational but for their economic value. 

A small but living example of this great theory 
is given in a window of a florist’s store, on 
Bromfield street, Boston. At every hour of the 
day crowds of people stand before this window, 
watching the antics of tiny ducklings that Mr. 
Penn, the florist, has housed and is caring for. 

“The ducklings are three days old when we 
put them in the window,” says Mr. Henry Penn, 
“they are incubator ducklings. We have not lost 
1 per cent. of the two hatchings that we have so 
far raised there in the window. The incubator 
people say they lose 6 to 7 ducklings out of each 
hundred.” 

Mr. Penn attributes this lowered death rate 
among the young ducklings to improved natural 
conditions. 

The “ground” on which the ducks run is vel- 
vety moss, kept fragrant by the spraying of fresh 
water as it splashes over a mill-wheel into a pond, 
set in the center of the window. Leading into 
the pond, and near the corners of the improvised 
yard are runways of natural bark. In one 
corner is a “barn’’ in which one small electric 
light bulb gives sufficient heat for the ducklings 
when, wearied of their play, they retire, huddled 
one against the other, to sleep. 

The ducklings are fed on fresh lettuce and a 
specially prepared grain food. A_ happier, 
healthier crowd of young things can scarcely be 
imagined than that little fluffy family, hatched 
in an incubator, raised by the hand of man, but 
housed under conditions even better than those 
to which, through generations, their kind has 
been accustomed. 


GIVE HIM HIS DUE 


We have seen this summer the sparrow—the 
common, English sparrow, catching and eating 
the brown-tail moth. We have seen him, in 
New Hampshire, where they are at present a 
destructive pest, making a meal out of grass- 
hoppers. We have watched him hopping along 
branches of trees and pecking away almost like a 
woodpecker—what was he after? We do not 
know, but imagine it was some sort of insect. 
Some think he may be in process of transforma- 
tion, adjusting himself to a country where insects 
are threatening to destroy nearly all the fruits of 
agriculture. We may yet live to be glad of his 
presence. F.H.R. 
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A MEMORIAL 


How better can one perpetuate the name of 
some lover of animals, or of some favorite horse 
or dog, than by a gift to our new hospital, now in 
process of construction? A ward that shall for- 
ever bear the name, or a part of a ward, or some 
special device or appliance to which the name of 
the giver might be attached—here is the oppor- 
tunity to preserve the memory both of particular 
animals and of those who specially cared for 
them. Several such gifts have already been 
made. We shall see to it that the walls of our 
Memorial Hall bear the names of many who have 
made the building possible. F.H.R. 


Y. M. CHRISTIAN A. 


The management of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian (and we call attention to this adjective) 
Association, of Detroit, Michigan, has voted not 
to admit any longer colored young men to mem- 
bership. What in Heaven’s name are these 
fine gentlemen of the management going to do in 
case they ever find themselves in Paradise? 
Well, perhaps they may be saved that embar- 
rassment. F.H.R. 


The 38th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 5, 6, 7 
and 8, 1914. Representatives of local anti- 
cruelty societies and individual humani- 
tarians are invited to attend. 


THE ANTIDOTE 


There is nothing, we believe, that could 
better meet the tide of lawlessness that is 
sweeping over our country and stay its course 
than Humane Education. The facts that we are 
compelled to face are startling. In the matter 
of murder alone we are shamefully, disreputably 
pre-eminent. Canada has three murders a year 
to each million inhabitants; Germany, 4-5; 
England and Wales, 10-11; France, 12-15; 
Belgium, 15; the United States over 129. In 
1885 the homicides numbered in the United 
States 1808. In 1913 the number was 8992. 
“One for every hour.”” These figures are taken 
from a carefully prepared and vigorous paper on 
“The Enforcement of Law’’ by Robert Mc- 
Murdy, President of the Illinois Bar Association, 
and delivered before the Association May 27, 
1914. 

To be called the ‘‘most lawless of any of the 
great civilized nations,” to have it said of us that 
“in no civilized country on earth is the right to 
life so disregarded”’ as in our own, and then to 
have it proved to us by records we dare not 
gainsay, is not pleasant reading. 

As to lynching, Mr. McMurdy says this is “‘a 
crime of our own land and of none other, and in 
this regard we stand before the world degraded, 
disgraced, decivilized, inhuman, brutal, without 
defense or palliation.” For 32 years we have 
averaged 124 lynchings a year. Only five States 
of the Union have not stained their records with 
the guilt of this foul crime—Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 

Without attempting to account for the utter 
disregard of law that is so common among vast 
numbers of our people, of all classes, now among 
the rich and powerful, and now among the poor 
and discontented, we say again there is noth- 
ing that has in it such promise of hope for the 
future in counteracting this reckless spirit of 
lawlessness as Humane Education. 

Religion, positively and directly taught, is out 
of the question, for that is practically excluded 
from our schools, and it is in the schools of the 
land that we must expect to reach the men and 
women of tomorrow. Millions of these the 
Church and the Sunday school do not touch, 
save indirectly. 

What is Humane Education? It is the train- 
ing of every man, woman and child we can reach 
to respect the rights of every living thing— 
the rights of all men, of all animals. It incul- 
cates the spirit of fair play, of justice, of kind- 
ness. It bids the American boy see in the lad 
from Poland, or Russia, or Africa a human 
brother with every right that belongs to him, and 
it bids him treat him as he would like to be 
treated. 

Humane Education has demonstrated a thou- 
sand times the truth of the statement that 
nothing so tends to beget within a child the 
spirit not only of fair play and justice, but of an 
active, self-determining altruism, as an awak- 
ened sense of one’s relation to the animal world 
and its claims upon us for right and kind 
treatment. 

De Sailly, the great French educator, says 
that when he began to teach kindness to animals 
immediately he discovered that his pupils began 
to treat each other more kindly. Out of seven 
thousand pupils in a large Edinburgh public 
school, where kindness to animals had been 
faithfully taught, it was found that not one had 
ever been charged with a criminal offense in any 
court. 

School teachers by the score have written us 
as to the civilizing, humanizing influence over 
the pupils of our Band of Mercy work. Whole 
sections of school districts have been literally 
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converted into law abiding, peaceable com- 
munities by carefully organized Bands. 

If Andrew Carnegie could only know the 
power for peace in Humane Education he would 
make it possible for us to put a complete force of 
workers into the schools of every State. We 
would guarantee the most satisfactory results 
from the money given. The cruelty and bar- 
barism of war is one of the persistent teachings 
of Humane Education. 

If men and women alarmed at the spirit of law- 
lessness that threatens our very future as a 
nation would give us a million dollars to expend 
in Humane Education we would promise the 
largest income ever earned by a like sum since 
Columbus landed on our shores. F.H.R. 


CRUELTY IN MOVING PICTURES 


Mr. Ernest A. Dench, a writer in The Animals’ 
Guardian, London, contends that there is not so 
much cruelty in the wild animal exhibits seen 
in moving pictures, as appears often to the 
spectator. Says he, ‘““The dumb actors are given 
every consideration and kindness, for theit 
masters realize that nothing is to be gained by 
torturing the beasts.’’ The thrills experienced 
by the picture goer are often very tame in 
reality, as pieces of meat placed just without the 
range of the camera generally induce the appar- 
ently startling results. The expert trainers 
employed are strictly cautioned to exercise great 
patience with the animals. The “forests” are 
usually enclosed wood lots in California. The 
cruel traps of the screen are really harmless 
mesh nets, and the killing is usually of animals 
that have been drugged or of those that have 
lived out their usefulness. 

Yet Mr. Dench points out the dangers to the 
human actors, who sometimes are disfigured for 
life. The animals, he claims, have a much 
easier time than do those which appear in trick 
performances on the stage. ‘‘We hope,” com- 
ments the editor of the Guardian, ‘‘Mr. Dench’s 
roseate view of the treatment of the beasts is 
well founded.”” Our own correspondence with 
the National Board of Censors of New York, 
assures us that particular pains are taken to 
guard against passing any films in the prepara- 
tion of which any cruel treatment of animals has 
been made necessary. All the films shown in 
America are carefully passed upon by its 
members. 


A QUESTION FOR PREACHERS 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

The first effort ever undertaken by any 
church organization in this city toward humane 
education is now being made by “The Daily 
Bible Class” of the First M. E. Sunday school. 
This class is an old organization and is named 
from the teacher, Miss Rebecca Daily, a lady 
who has been influential in many good move- 
ments. 

The city has no humane society, and it will be 
the object of the class to establish one, hoping to 
support an officer who will look after this sadly 
neglected work here. 

Why is it that the church is always ready to 
fight all other evils on earth and the devils down 
under the sea, but is so slow about rebuking 
cruelty to animals? I have urged this question 
upon preachers, and their answers are always 
evasive, some saying that they are so busy 
fighting the liquor traffic and dancing and 
gambling, etc., that they do not have time to 
make a study of the question. And some of 
these have not even had time to teach their boys 
and girls the elementary rules of kindness. At 
the same time I have known some of these 
preachers to be at a loss for a sermon subject at a 
late day in the week. 


Greensburg, Ind. SMILEY FOWLER, 
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The Heroes of St. 


THE OUTLAW 
By WILL P. LOCKHART 

I sat beside my cottage door at eve, 

The twilight shadows falling fast around; 
A checkered pattern did my fancy weave— 

It was the hour when dreams do most abound. 
A stealthy foot-fall brought me wide awake, 

And sound drew vision where twin balls of fire 
Conspired with uncouth symmetry to make 

For timid night-fearing souls a specter dire. 
It was a dog, huge-bodied, gaunt and grim, 

A very brigand of the canine race; 
He waited long (the shadows grew more dim), 

At last advanced, with subtle tigerish grace; 
I feigning sleep, he near and nearer came, 

Searching the ground for table-crust or bone; 
His groveling form and eyes of lambent flame 

Repelled the kindness he had never known. 
Next eve I waited for my grisly guest, 

And plenteous crusts were scattered close around. 
He came; his tigerish glance to me addressed 

The while he snapped my bounty from the ground; 
His every movement was a cringing threat; 

I spoke; leaped he away and fled. 
I yet resolved that he should pay his debt, 

And learn at last to lick the hand that fed. 


And many a night thereafter came he back 
Ere I could overcome his wolfish dread— 
At length I ventured, whispered softly, ‘‘Jack,”’ 
And placed a sudden hand upon his head; 
"Twas but a moment’s hazard with suspense, 
I saw the flame receding from his eyes; 

His form, bereft of motion, rigid, tense, 
The stark epitome of dumb surprise. 


And now he'll place his head upon my knee; 
I fondle him while knowing in my heart 
He loves his cruel master more than me— 

My bounty eaten, homeward he'll depart. 
Starved, beaten, kicked, yet to his tyrant true, 
He shames our boasted human constancy; 

The reason lies too deep for me and you, 
That jewel in his breast did God decree. 


HONOR TO A DOG 
In a recent speech by Representative Sherwood 
of Ohio on the subject of ‘Rewards offered by 
leading nations for heroic deeds’’ reference was 
made to the following notice: 


Mexico City, January 4, 1914. 
A dog named Togo, a pet of one of the federal 
regiments, captured a burro laden with 3,000 
cartridges, in a fight at Las Bocas. The dog was 
promoted to rank of sergeant major. 


THE DOG AND HIS MASTER 
By H. B. HAWES in Collie Folio 

The dog is the delight of the poor man’s hovel 
and the rich man’s mansion. Faithfully he 
follows his master who tramps the dusty road- 
side, and sits proudly upon the cushioned seat 
of the millionaire’s de luxe machine. 

Wealth, caste, social distinction are all one to 
him; he is content and useful in every station to 
which assigned by fate. 

Disguise does not deceive him; paint, tinsel, 
silk and jewels are no more to him than tatters, 
rags, worn shoes or ragged hat, but it is what 
these things cover, the man, who wins his affec- 
tion or dislike. 

But he knows the just from the unjust, the 
kind from the unkind, the charitable from the 
uncharitable, the true from the false, the man 
from the hypocrite. He is considerate, courte- 
ous, chivalrous. 

With devoted strength he has rescued his 
master from a watery grave and dragged a child 
from an angry fire. 

Over bleak and frozen mountains he has car- 
ried food and drink and brought assistance to 
the wounded and those in dire distress. 

And in return he asks but a little considera- 
tion and a few kind words. 

“‘Never yet the dog our country fed, 
Betrayed the kindness or forgot the bread.” 
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Bernard 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


BODY of men live devoted 
lives on a desolate, cloud- 
capped mountain top, in 
the midst of snowdrifts 
that beset their bleak 
home more than nine 
months in the year, just 
to feed the hungry, to 
lodge the homeless and, 
aided by their dogs, whose 

sagacity has been a household word for centuries, 

to snatch precious lives from the teeth of the 
storm. All this they do without hope of reward 
in this life; without clamor or advertisement or 
effort to convert those whom they have aided 
to their own creed; giving their substance and 
their lives freely to 
all comers, as their 
predecessors have 
done for more than 

a thousand years. 

Such is the history 

of the monks:of the 

famous Hospice on 

Mount St. Bernard. 

No gives 
them medals when 
they retire, broken 
in health, to die in 
the smiling valley 
below. They never 
dream are 
“‘heroes.’’ They do 
their duty as natu- 
rally as the bird 
sings; or as the 
great dogs they love 
do theirs; and so 
little are they in 
the thought of the 
world that out of 
the cosmopolitan 
thousands who 
throng Switzerland, 
“the playground of 
Europe,”’ every sea- 
son, very few ever 
dream of climbing 
the Great St. Ber- 
nard to the Hos- 
pice. 

Some of the dogs, 
notably big, power- 
ful Barry, go 
around with us to 
their friends. They are muscular, short-haired 
animals, many of them white with a few brown 
patches. The head is round and broad, the neck 
and chest muscular. ‘‘We lost five of our best 
dogs last winter,’’ Canon Darbellay says sadly. 
“Robert, a huge brown animal, was greatly 
loved and regretted by us. He had gone off by 
himself to look for a woman who was missing, 
and as he did not return we turned out in force 
to look for him, and found the old hero dead in 
a crevasse.” 

It seems that the genuine old breed is really 
extinct, for about a century ago almost all of 
the females got out into a frightful snowstorm 
owing to a misunderstanding, and they all per- 
ished. The original St. Bernards came from the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees. The present 
breed seems larger. Among the famous dogs are 
such veterans as “‘Robert’’ and ‘‘Napoleon,’’ the 
latter a grand old fellow now privileged to lie 
before the kitchen fire after his long record of 
life saving in the snowy wastes. 


In the museum at Berne is seen another old 
“Barry,” stuffed, yet bearing himself gallantly 
with his little cask about his neck. More than 
forty lives had this splendid creature saved when 
he met his pathetic end. A young militiaman 
crossing the Pass had sunk down exhausted in the 
snow, and was swiftly slipping from sleep into 
death, when gallant old Barry’s keen nostrils 
struck his trail, even then two full days old. 
The big dog plunged through the snow, followed 
the marronniers or attendants, and suddenly 
stopped before a wall-like drift. Here he 
began pawing violently and soon uncovered the 
waxen face of the dying soldier. Barry began 
to lick him with eager affection and anxiety 
when the man suddenly revived. 


“IN LIFE THE FIRMEST FRIEND” 


There are just two of the old breed left—a 
white dog who has been nearly blind since puppy- 
hood on account of an accident, and a very 
handsome brown brute with an:excellent record. 
Novices are there among the dogs as well as their 
masters. Here are four youngsters of seven 
months being trained in the snow to rescue 
dummy figures. They find this training excel- 
lent fun, but when the wild storms are out and 
the drifts deep and soft the young dogs are sorely 
tried. 

Formerly the monks had to depend entirely 
upon their animals for news of travelers in dis- 
tress in this great wilderness of rocks and ice. 
Their scent is so keen that they can follow a 
man’s footsteps two or three days after he has 
passed. In those old days whole caravans of 
immigrants would be overwhelmed by ava- 
lanches, and our morgues were ever full. But 
now the fathers are connected by telephone with 
the villages in the valleys and get information of 
every party starting across the Pass. If they do 
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not arrive they know something has gone wrong, 
and out go the marronniers, accompanied by the 
dogs. One party will maké for the nearest 
shelter on the Swiss side—the Cantine de Proz; 
and the other goes to the Italian side. In very 
bad weather the monks go with them. They 
wear a long and very thick overcoat of wool, 
woolen gaiters, a cloth helmet with fur ear flaps, 
huge rubber boots and gloves, lined with swans- 
down. They carry sticks of ash, as well as alpen- 
stocks, spades and provisions. 

When the first heavy snows of autumn begin, 
they mark the paths with posts fifteen feet high; 
and when these are snowed up they put up other 
poles on the upper snow-crust. Soon the winter 
paths lead indifferently over monstrous rocks and 
buried Alpine huts. Grave danger arises from 
the wind shifting the snow and rendering it im- 
possible to return upon one’s track. In this way 
the travelers are cut off, and might well perish 
were it not for our dogs, whose unerring instinct 
triumphs always, even where storm and ava- 
lanche have swept away every trace of a path. 
The monks go forth more than willingly. The 
dogs never mistake, never fail to discover an 
exhausted wayfarer, even though he lie uncon- 
scious beneath a shroud of snow three or four 
feet deep. Sometimes a dog will go off on a trail 
by himself, find an unfortunate, and be buried in 
the whirling snow himself. But the powerful 
animal will tunnel his way out of the drift, and 
come back to the monks to give an excited alarm 
with flashing eyes and bristling hair. 

As to the origin of the dogs it seems to be lost 
in remote antiquity. Some say that St. Bernard 
himself brought them here. Certain it is the 
pure race cannot live away from these moun- 
tains. In the plains they always degenerate; 
their amazing sagacity grows duller. Unhap- 
pily even here they do not live long, so terrible 
is the climate. 


THE TRAPPED ANIMAL 


The fear that any wild creature feels when it 
finds itself a prisoner, the knowledge of its help- 
lessness should any forest foe appear, the memory 
of the little ones who must die without its care 
and protection—all these promptings urge it to 
escape, but every movement only brings added 
torture, as the pressure of the trap jaws forces 
the shattered bones into the tender flesh. There 
is no water within reach to cool the fever that its 
injuries have caused, and the strong, young body, 
buoyant with health and vitality when the hidden 
foe struck it down, will not release the helpless 
sufferer. It is not, perhaps, until the end of the 
third day—for trappers are not immune from ill- 
ness and cannot always make their rounds 
promptly—that a merciful bullet closes the 
tragedy. 


SILVER BLACK FOX 
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Cragg es by BERTHA A. KLEINNAN 


you have never seen an 
Indian pony —a poor little 
dwarfed, starved, gaunt- 
flanked creature with 
great sad eyes looking out 
from shaggy hair, 
there is no use saying 
much about Scraggles. 

He was the homeliest, 

loneliest, hungriest little 
pony that the Bull Durham Stables ever turned 
out. Those stables had housed everything from 
a Jack McGinn, with his world-famed record, 
down to the awfulest scapegoats that only the 
Indians would buy. But not even an Indian 
would buy or barter for Scraggles. 

Old Pima Buck who vended ripe tomatoes at 
Christmas time, making daily trips from his 
well-kept truck gardens on the bottom-land, 
had dealt in more ponies than enough. He 
usually bought the wobbly kind that laid down in 
the harness after a few trips over the mesa. 
Then followed the barbecue and the horse-steaks 
eaten before the wigwams. 

But Pima Buck looked with disgust upon 
Scraggles. 

“Good picking,” they urged at the stables 
where they liked to joke with Pima Buck. But 
the old man shook back his long hair and showed 
his white teeth. 

“Give the good feast to the crows.” 

So Scraggles was turned out. 

Poor runted beast, orphaned in his babyhood, 
stunted by early weaning, hacked and nagged 
and wire-scarred, brought to shambles and rick- 
ets and hob-knees long before his time—truly he 
had earned the freedom of the desert, and 
thither he went, making slow stages out beyond 
the canals. No one followed him, no one way- 
laid him. Even the dogs left him alone, and 
the great expanse of desert with its carpet of 
golden poppies and the tender green filagree 
springing up after the spring rains, gathered him 
in and mothered him. 

To the great half-way well which had been 
bored hundreds of feet into the earth, great bands 
of horses came every night to lave their faces in 
the flowing tanks. Half-wild stallions with their 
herd of prancing mares had often been decoyed 
there, safely into the canvas corrals, and there 
made captive. But no one troubled to rope 
Scraggles. He came and went, free as the cotton- 
tails that scurried from his path. 

It was Yasika (Little Flower) who found him, 
pausing in her merry chase after the road-runner. 
She was far from home but the trackless desert 
had no terror for her. It was her playground 
where she danced and sang with the wild abandon 
of her race. It was here she came to gather the 
mesquite beans and the crimson apples of the 
saguaro and the fat catkins which she stripped 
and shredded with her strong white teeth. She 
knew the home of the woodchuck where he slept 
with his clumsy body curled up like a muff. She 
had followed the bird-like trail of the deer-mice 
and peeped into the feathery nests where babies 
tiny as thumbs peeped back with their beady 
eyes. Here she challenged the saucy chipmunk, 
imitating his gossipy chatter and invading the 
chaparral where he sets up his breastworks and 
lives the life of a trained sentry. She knew the 
covert of the cottontail where she hovers her nerv- 
ous brood in a cozy nest all fur-lined from her 
own breast. She had felled the cactus shaft of 
the Elsahnaro to explore its topmost chinks where 
the koko-owl hides her nest far up the thorny 
sides where no snake can climb. She had 
plucked the fruit from the prickly cups and 
quaffed the waterish sap that has saved many a 


life stranded on the desert. The woodsy flash 
of the road-runner, the scarlet plumes of the 
okatilla, the yapping of the prairie-dogs—these 
were part of Yasika’s playground and no one 
molested her. 

Scraggles had wandered into her domain, but 
Scraggles’ tossing mane was a flag of truce. He 
invited no chase. He was contented in his new- 
found world of freedom and plenty. Yasika 
stole up ever so cautiously and laid her hand 
upon him. Scraggles had never felt the kindness 
of a child’s hand. Pats and caresses had never 
been his portion, and with wide, meek eyes he 
stood still, sniffing slightly but otherwise showing 
no fear. Emboldened by his quiet, Yasika flung 
herself at a bound to his back and, digging her 
bare feet into his flanks, spurred him into a 
gallop. O the glee of it! Scraggles had never 
heard such laughter, such clapping of hands, 
such gurgles of delight. It was as if the desert 
shouted and laughed about his ears and the 
spirit of it stirred his blood like wine. Youth 
came back to his shambled limbs and joy to his 
lonely heart. The scent of a thousand things 
lured him on and he sprinted away through the 
tawny grass with the light burden clinging to 
him. 

She urged him river-ward, away from the 
prickly growths into the cooler thickets, and sud- 
denly the river was upon them. She let him 
drink long and eagerly, the while patting and 
smoothing his shaggy mane where the thorns 
and cockle-burrs had made a sorry snarl. Then 
coaxing and cooing she spurred him gently into 
the full current of the stream. It was deep and 
wide and cold, but if Scraggles demurred it was 
only with a toss of his head and up he came 
bravely on the further bank, shaking the foam 
and crystals from his coat. Yasika screamed 
with delight and again they were off, trampling 
the fringy arrow bushes and emerging noisily 
into the willow wattling that confined the 
reservation. 

Proudly she dismounted at her father’s wig- 
wam, unprepared for the jeers and shouts of 
laughter that greeted her on every side. 

“He is mine. I have found him. He has 
taken the river. O, the pet kaviyo! (horse)” 

Kamatuk came out of the cache tent and 
scowled at his little daughter. 

“Turn him away,” he said harshly. 
scant food is for the field horses.” 

But Yasika raised to him the great windows 
of her eyes, begging and clasping her nut-brown 
hands together. 

“T will feed him out beyond our own lands. 
Yea, even to the desert will I take him—only let 
him be mine.” 

Kamatuk scowled but he did not refuse. He 
strode away, for he liked not the jeers of the 
many idlers who had gathered about to survey 
the new comer. 

Yasika led her pet away to graze upon the 
river bank. Every day she hastened there, 
teaching him to take the current without flinch- 
ing and finding always newer and deeper sound- 
ings. 

With the sultry July days came the rains—the 
glorious summer rains of the Arida Zona that are 
the salvation of the great desert, bringing up the 
six weeks’ grass for thousands of famished cattle. 
To the eastward the clouds hung black and dense 
and the Great Salt Valley was glad, for the dam 
was filling up there in the mountain box and the 
winter’s irrigation was assured. 

When the sun came out a dozen little Papago 
children trooped over the bottom-lands to pile 
up driftwood on the banks. Yasika was there, 
bigger and braver than the rest, and swiftly she 
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swam to the opposite bank to gather her bigger 
portion. But the call of the damp flats, the 
bruised sweet scent of a world of living things, 
lured her away from her tasks and she danced 
off through the tanglewood. 

That day the rain came with renewed fury, 
wiping out the brief sunshine and whipping the 
purling of the river into a sullen murmur. The 
children sought the shelter of hut and wigwam. 
The older Papagos snored by the fires. One only 
was missing and it was late in the afternoon when 
they remembered her. 

The rain soaked his coarse strands of hair and 
sputtered down upon his feet as Kamatuk made 
his way from hut to hut, calling and scolding. 
They had last seen her on the far bank, waving 
her hands to the little folks who were afraid to 
follow. 

Kamatuk went stolidly home but the warmth 
of the fire drove him out again and he made for 
the boggy flats, calling and calling again. Once 
he fancied he heard an answer, but it was only 
Scraggles out there in the rain, shivering and 
lonely and lashing his gaunt flanks with his tail. 
Kamatuk went to him. It seemed the little 
Yasika must be near. What friends they were— 
the wretched pony and the gladsome little maid. 
Again he called her name and again the pony 
answered with a plaintive whinny. 

“You love her, kaviyo—find her!’’ cried the 
Indian, and with a sharp blow he drove the dumb 
creature from him. 

Men and women and frightened children 
gathered about Kamatuk’s tent and murmured 
their fears, but Kamatuk dismissed them and 
went in alone. Long after, a familiar sound 
smote his ears and rising hurriedly he parted the 
tent curtains. 

“Again! Let me hear again.” 

It was a distant whinny and he followed it, 
down through the drowning bottoms and into the 
willows, defying the angry snarl of the river as it 
lapped his very feet. He strained his eyes, for 
the dusk was settling, but surely it was he—the 
draggled pony pawing and plunging on the far 
bank of all that spray and foam. Yes, and 
clinging to his mane was the terrified girl, her 
long hair mingling coarse and black with his. 

Kamatuk saw the sudden plunge and his heart 
sickened within him. He clamped his hands 
over his eyes. To have hastened out for this! 
His little flower maid with lips like the crushed 
berries! The mad current must bear her away 
and life go on for him in the hush of the wigwam. 
He flung up his arms with a hoarse cry and again 
the familiar whinny answered him. Yes, Scrag- 
gles was braving the river. Inch by inch he was 
mastering it. With nostrils dilated and the 
scrawny neck swollen into whipcords he was 
battling for his life and Yasika’s. And Kamatuk, 
too, was battling. With the water swirling to 
his armpits he was making out to them, calling 
and cheering. 

“Courage, Yaliva! (child) 
and Scraggles came on. 

A dozen hands were there to drag the half 
drowned pony from the river and pat him and 
stroke him and whisper strange endearments in 
his ears. 

Kamatuk bore the wet girl homeward and 
dried her in warm blankets and fed her pinole 
(gruel) from the steaming olla (earthen vessel). 
Then together they went out. 

That night Scraggles slept in sheltered shed 
and fed upon tender food. He will always be a 
runt and a shamble. But money could not buy 
Scraggles. 


On, on, kaviyol”’ 


Do not leave your cat to shift for itself when 
you are away from home or the house is va- 
cant. To abandon your cat is criminal and 
inhumane. 


WHEN WAR SHALL CEASE 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 
O God! that we should live to see 
These awful days of bloody war! 
Alas! alas! for cherished hopes 
Such deadly strife might be no more! 


To be thus cheated by a dream— 

Was it a dream that gentle Peace 
Might forge the bonds of brotherhood 

To last till earth and time should cease? 


False sentiment that makes proud man 
So zealous for his country’s good 

His “patriotism” quite ignores 
All ties of human brotherhood; 


That, maddened by the lust for gain, 
For widened power, his ruthless hand, 


« Red with his fellows’ blood, lets loose 


The demon War throughout the land! 


In vain the stricken widows’ tears, 
The orphaned children’s anguished cries, 
When ears are deaf from cannon’s roar 
Reverberating to the skies! 
O say not Peace shall never come 
To dwell upon this goodly earth; 
Through bitter strife and travail sore 
Men yet may learn her priceless worth; 
And, sick of horror, death, despair, 
And all of War’s malignant brood, 
May fling down arms, and join pledged hands 
In universal brotherhood! 


THE TRUE STORY OF A STRANGE CAT 
By DONALD BELDING 


= EVERAL years ago there 

= was brought to our country 

x home, one evening, a gray 

f kitten, very small and very 

\\ f wild, which despite the 

iF protests of the family, I at 
= Bb once named Napoleon. 

Nap had many strange 
ways for a feline. From 
the first the antipathy be- 
tween him and our watch- 
dog, who was really a very friendly and peaceful 
fellow, combined with an untamable spirit, pre- 
vented the little animal from becoming very 
familiar around the house and yards. Kind 
words and caresses drew little ‘response from the 
kitten and most of his time was spent about the 
barns and adjoining fields, where he, no doubt, 
met with numerous adventures unknown to us. 

At any rate Nap early developed a taste for 
wood and meadow-mice and as weeks went by he 
frequented more and more the haunts of the 
long-tailed kin and came less regularly to the back 
door at meal-times. He stayed about the farm 
buildings throughout the first winter but when 
the warm rains and sunshine of May turned the 
fields fresh and green once more, Nap became 
afflicted with the spring fever, if that disease may 
be extended to the animal kingdom. Perhaps it 
was an instinctive yearning, inherited from some 
primitive ancestor, that prompted him to leave 
the habitations of mankind and to roam the 
woods like the big cats of the north. So when 
Nap disappeared and was seen no more about 
the farm we concluded that he had answered the 
“call of the wild’ and betaken himself to the 
pastures and wood lots. 

I ran across the cat just once during the 
summer. It was way back in the maple woods 
where an old deserted sugar camp stood dilapi- 
dated and weather-worn. The dog, who was 
exploring each nook and corner in true canine 
fashion, suddenly gave a couple of short barks 
and there emerged from the shack a small gray 
animal. It was indeed a wild and scraggly 
appearing creature, but I recognized our lost 
kitten. However, Nap did not seem very glad 


to see me and although I called his name sev- 
eral times, his long leaps soon carried him out of 
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sight among the trees, as panic-stricken as though 
he had never seen a human being before. 

When the autumn fur season opened and the 
woodland streams were strewn with mink sets, 
Nap met with a sad misfortune. The tempting 
morsels of bait proved fully as attractive to him 
as to the sly water animal, and lacking the latter’s 
craft and cunning he easily fell into a trap. Of 
course the boy who watched the sets released 
him early the next morning, but the poor cat 
undoubtedly nursed a very sore paw for many 
days. If 1 remember rightly he was caught again 
later in the fall and probably the two injuries 
made hunting very difficult for him. 

So we were very much surprised one evening 
to see our kitten, full-grown and battle-scarred 
now, crouched patiently on the back porch, as 
much at home as if he had been coming there all 
summer. It was just after the first flurry of 
snow and he had evidently found the hardships 
of rough life during the winter weather too 
severe. The savory remembrance of meals 
served at our back porch in times gone by had 
enticed Napoleon to leave the woods and take 
up his abode once more with human beings. 

Nap again spent the entire winter about the 
buildings, apparently happy and contented, but 
when spring came the old yearning returned and 
he again disappeared for his annual outing. 

For three or four years the cat lived in this 
strange way, spending the warm months in the 
woods and fields and returning as soon as the 
weather became too disagreeable, to the shelter of 
our barns and to share our meat scraps and milk., 

Then one fall he did not appear as early as 
usual and on a late December morning we found 
Nap curled up in his old nest in the wood house, 
stiff and cold. The hardships he had suffered 
and the cruel jaws of the traps into which he had 
fallen so often had been too much for the cat. 
Poor fellow, he loved the wild life but he had 
come back to the home of his kitten days to die. 


“Sympathy with animals is so intimately 
connected with what is good in character, 
that one may confidently affirm that he who 
is cruel to them cannot be a good man.”’ 


by New Era Photo. 
A SIXTEEN-POUND CAT 
Owned by C. A. Whittet, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President , 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. 


MARYOTT, 
L. H. GUYOL, } State Organizers 


**I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. : 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. : 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” : 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Fifty new Bands of Mercy were formed during 
the month of July, a large number for the mid- 
summer month, of which 18 were in Maine, 19 
in the schools of Rhode Island; 3 in Pennsyl- 
vania; 5 in Georgia and 4 in Kentucky. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 

Schools in Rhode Island 


Howard: Oaklawn, 3; Sockanosset, 8. 
Providence: State, 8. 


Dorchester, Massachusetts: Black Beauty. : 

Bath, Maine: Corliss St. S. S., 16; Old Ladies’ Home. 

Lewiston, Maine: Div. 5, F. H. Langley Humane 
Society. 

Bridgeville, Pennsylvania: Miller’s Run Valley, 3. 


Atlanta, Georgia: Warren Chapel, 2; Ever Ready 
Humane Society. 
Augusta, Georgia: Trinity; Bethel. 


Bands in Kentucky 
Blaine: Knob Branch School. 
Cherokee: Cherokee 
Webbville: Webbville. 
Zelda: Zelda. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 93,063. 


MASTER CRAIG OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AND HIS CAT 


A JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


THE BEES’ HOUSE CLEANING 
By W. S. HIIGEL . 

I had often heard of the almost human traits 
of honey bees and had been reluctant about 
giving many of the stories told about them 
credence until one day, having nothing better to 
do, I walked down to my brother's apiary and 
sat down a safe distance from one of the hives 
and watched. 

Soon I saw four bees emerge from the hive 
ushering a fifth one between them which seemed 
to be struggling to get away. But the others 
held him fast and when near the edge of the 
running board proceeded to clip off his wings and 
roll him over and over, like boys do a large snow 
ball in winter, until they reached the end of the 
plank, when they dropped him overboard, 
hastily returned to the 
hive and in a short time 
returned with another 
comrade which they sub- 
jected to the same treat- 
ment. I watched them 
for an hour and they 
repeated the process, re- 
inforced by many other 
teams of four, as fast 
as they could enter the 
hive, pick out an un- 
desirable brother, and 
escort him to his fate. 

An old bee keeper told 
me that they were ridding 
the hive of drones, or bees 
that won’t work, and I 
thought the way they 
went about it was little 
short of wonderful. 


Kindness pays best. 
It takes a long time to 
restore lost confidence. 
When you once beat a 
horse or cow, they are 
always doubting you 
afterward. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MISTER SPIDER-SPANGLE-LEGS 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
O Mister Spider-Spangle-Legs, 
Sailing there in your balloon; 
Sailing there beyond the hedge, P 
*Gainst the rim of the golden moon! 
O Mister Spider-Spangle-Legs, 
The dew is on your filmy lace; 
I see it glint like sprinkled stars 
Caught in the dim web's gauzy haze! 
O little gray man with silken coat 
Asleep on the deck of your pleasant craft, 
Light are the billows that float and float, 
On, light as a dream as they gently waft 
You up and up to the brink of the stars, 
On, up and up to the golden moon; 
Light is the breath of the ev’ning air, 
But lighter still your gay balloon! 
I want you to live in my garden here; 
I want you to dwell the season through! 
I want you at morning, rosy-clear, 
And in the even balmy and blue! 
Oh, I bid you moor to my white rose-hedge 
' As long as you care, as long as you will; 
Oh, I welcome your sloop at my garden edge, 
Gray little sailor of waters still! 


NOVEL WAY OF FEEDING FLEDGLING 
By PAUL H. DOWLING 

While sitting one morning by a deep trout 
pool in the foothills of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, I noticed a most ingenious and novel way 
in which a young bird, stranded on a ledge of 
rock by the pool below, was being fed by its 
watchful parents. 

The rocky sides of the canyon ascended 
abruptly from the pool and there was barely 
room enough for the small bird to stand shivering 
where it had somehow become lodged in a three- 
inch cavity even with the water’s edge. There was 
room for only one bird on the tiny ledge and it sat 
disconsolately, unable to fly or swim. While the 
fledgling sat in its water-bound prison, one old 
bird stood on the ledge a foot up-stream, while 
another flew about in search of food. Soon the 
mother appeared with a fat worm and, flying to 
the edge of the pool, gave it to the other full- 
grown bird. He, in turn, slid from his perch by 
the water and swam in the rapid current past the 
stranded fledgling, holding out his bill as he 
passed and transferring the fat worm to the eager 
mouth of the helpless young one. The process 
was repeated several times and each time one bird 
foraged near the stream and the other took its 
place just up-stream from the stranded baby. 

Straining eagerly, the young bird leaned out 
over the water when its parent swam past with a 
worm and gobbled the morsel with great delight, 
then settling down in its small prison till another 
bite should be procured. The bird who did the 
swimming part of the performance evidently 
took great delight in flopping from its ledge and 
in half floating and half paddling in front of its 
charge. Soon the hunger of the small bird was 
appeased and the elder birds contented them- 
selves with sitting near me at my pool and 
watching for stray salmon eggs which became 
unbaited from the hooks. Frequently they 
would look to see if their charge was still clinging 
to his perch and then resume their observation 
of my hook and line. 


ORGANIZES BANDS IN SPARE TIME 


A traveling salesman in the South, Mr. John 
Burke, spends his spare time in organizing the 
children he meets into Bands of Mercy. In 
July Mr. Burke reported to our Society four 
new Bands, organized among the boys and girls 
in several places in Kentucky. Thus, a busy 
man in his leisure moments has been instrumen- 
tal in enrolling hundreds of children into the 
organization whose only requirement for mem- 
bership is a pledge to try to be kind to all 
living creatures. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HILO, THE SCHOOL DOG 


HAT boy or girl, with injured foot, would 
hop three blocks to school, rather than be 
absent at roll-call? 

That is what Hilo did. 

Hilo is a black dog. He belongs to 
Mrs. M. M. Burris of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. When Hilo’s hips were injured 
by an automobile he walked to school on 
his fore feet and he went, not to a dog- 
training school and through fear of his 
master, but to the Lamanda Park school for boys and girls. 

He entered this school eleven years ago, with the Burris 
children. Punctuality and cheerfulness have ever been his 
watchwords. Every morning, with gleeful barking, he has 
led the children to school, protesting loudly if they loitered, 
and remaining with them all day. When they passed into 
the higher grades Hilo remained at the Lamanda Park school, 
where he is now self-appointed superintendent. 

Each day Hilo promptly appears at the school-house, passes 
from room to room, making long and critical survey of teachers 
and pupils, then, as carefully, he inspects the yards. At noon 
the children feed him, or he goes home to luncheon. But he 
always returns for his supervision of the afternoon session. 

When the closing bell rings Hilo gets the children into the 
line of march, barking furiously at the boy or girl who is not 
in correct position. He then takes his place at the head of 
the line and, in silent dignity, leads the boys and girls from 
the school-room, through the corridors and out into the play- 
grounds. 

Once there, Hilo realizes that his duties for the day are 
done, and breaks loose, in real dog fashion, romping as mer- 
rily as any of the children. 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAID 
()*: morning little Gloria, three years old, stood on the 


back porch listening to the birds singing in the 

branches of the pretty evergreen trees. For some 

time she listened very quietly, then she turned and 
said, ‘‘Mamma, the birdies are talking to me.” 

“Are they?” said mamma. ‘What are they saying?” 

Then she smiled sweetly and answered: 

“Why, they are saying, ‘Gloria, I love you.’ ” 

Children, it is good to look on the bright side of life. Try to 
think that the trees are waving their hands to you, that the 
flowers are nodding and smiling at you, and that the birdies 
are always saying something pleasant, and it will help you 
to be happy.—A merican Messenger. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk? 


EMERSON. 


OUR FRIEND IN THE GARDEN 
He is not John, the gardener, 

And yet the whole day long 
He makes himself quite useful 

The flower beds among. 


He is not Tom, the pussy cat, 
And yet the other day, 

With stealthy stride and glistening eye, 
He crept upon his prey. 


He is not Dash, the dear old dog, 
And yet, perhaps, if you 

Took pains with him and petted him, 
You’d come to love him, too. 


He’s not a blackbird, though he chirps, 
And though he once was black; 

Yet now he wears a loose, gray coat, 
All wrinkled on the back. 


He has a very dirty face, 
And very shiny eyes; 

He sometimes sits beside our door, 
And looks—perhaps is—wise. 


But in a sunny flower bed 
He has his fixed abode; ; 

He eats the things that eat my plants— 
He is a friendly toad. 


JULIANA H. EWING. 
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Weterinary Column 
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Question: I have a fox terrier six years old. She 
discharges freely from the eyelids and the eyeballs 
seem to be inflamed. Will you kindly prescribe? 

Cc. L. M. 

Answer: Examine the eyes thoroughly to see 
if there is no inversion of the eyelids. If this 
inversion is present, a surgical operation is neces- 
sary. If it is due to local irritation and obstruc- 
tion of the tear-duct, bathing with warm boracic 
acid solution will be sufficient—a teaspoonful of 
boracic acid in a pint of warm water. Bathe 
thoroughly three times a day. 


Question: I have a bay horse that has a large, 
prominent side-bone on the outside of the right 
front foot. He has been blistered three times with- 
out any good effects resulting and he is still lame. 
Kindly prescribe some form of treatment that will 
cure him of his lameness and make him fit to work. 

Answer: If the side-bone is of such proportions 
as to interfere with the sensitive wall of the 
hoof, a surgical operation is indicated. This 
operation will necessitate laying off the horse from 
work for possibly three or four months. It can 
only be performed by a professional man. Tem- 
porary relief may be afforded the animal by shoe- 
ing with a three-calked bar shoe, composed of a 
toe calk, an inside heel calk and an outside 
quarter calk, thus relieving all direct bearing from 
the outside heel. Cold swabs are also beneficial. 


Question: How often should a horse receive salt? 

Answer: A small box should be placed in 

the manger and filled with coarse salt, that the 

animal may have access to it whenever desired. 


Question: I have a large black mare that developed 
a fistula of the withers seven months ago which is 
discharging freely. There is quite a swelling on the 
top of each shoulder blade and in that region, thus 
making three openings from which there is dis- 
charge. I am treating the mare according to the 
best veterinary advice in our town. The humane 
agent, however, says that the mare is not fit to use. 
Will you kindly inform me if I am within my rights 
in using her? L. S. 

Answer: I would consider a horse with a sore 
such as you describe as unfit for labor. If any 
harness bears directly upon the sore, there would 
be a violation of law in that it would be termed 
inflicting unnecessary suffering. With an ordi- 
nary small sore upon which no harness bears, a 
man is within his rights under the laws of this 
State to use such an animal, but where there is a 
large fistula with three openings suppurating 
freely, locomotion causes pain and you are not 
justified in using the horse. Your veterinarian 
should operate under an anesthetic, remove the 
diseased tissue and treat according to the rules of 
surgery. 

Note: The Society’s veterinarian will be glad to answer 


questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JULY, 1914 


Bequest of Mrs. Phebe W. Underwood, $500; Mrs. 
Martha L. Barrett (balance), $43.17. 


Members and Donors 


V. Lindsley, cy Boston Branch M. S. P. 

. $70; A. H.,” $61.30; Mrs. Mary A. Crompton, 

Mrs. Moseley, $25: ‘A. E..,” $25: Grenville H. 

Norcross, $15; Mrs. Carl Baerman, David 
Mrs. eo K. Edwards, $3; ag? W. O. Day, $3; Mrs. F. 

Mrs. Amand A. Kent, $3; Mrs. Charles” i 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Robert S. Goff, Mrs. C. K. Lambson, Jackson K. Sears, 
Arthur Reed, E. W. Burdett, Mrs. Edwin Baker, Josiah F. 
Lane, Austin L. Baker, Rev. John O’Brien, Miss A. W. 
Morrill, Hon. Geo. A. Draper, H. M. Winkley, Miss Grace 
M. Dutcher, Mrs. Clara P. Fish, Robert Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Katherine H. Newcomb, Mrs. A. Emma Cummings. 


Lenten, $3. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. J. Douglas Law, William Patten, Eastern Drug Co., 
j. H. G. “ge Mrs. Chas. W. Lewis, Mrs. James B. 
Ames, Chas. Codman, William Simes, Mrs. Lucy D. 


Norcross, “ay "A. M. Pickford, Mrs. B. F. Dutton, Mrs. 
Chas. T. White, Mrs. Henry Clarke, Lewando’s, Miss F. 
Randall, Miss Grace M. Miller, Francis C. Foster, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stearns, Miss Katherine E. Bullard, Mrs. 
Caroline F. Brewster, Edward L. Parker, Thos. M. Shep- 
herd, Thorp & Martin Co., Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. J. F. 
Hathaway, Miss Madeline Lawrence, Henry F.Tapley, Miss 
Eleanor G. Way, Mrs. E. A. Darling, North Packing & 
Provision Co., National Biscuit Co., Mrs. M. P. White, C. F. 
Farwell, Miss Nellie Griggs, Mrs. Otis Peirce, Mrs. Annie E. 
Jennings, Mrs. T. H. Knowles, Driscoll, Churchill & Hale, 

Miss M. W. Simpkins, Dr. J. Collins Warren. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. J. W. Stark, The “TN Perry Co., Frank L. 
Dunlap, Mrs. O. H. Smith, Miss C. L. Dresser, Isabel Swan, 
Irving Paul, Joseph A. Ingalls, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, 
Mrs. Chas. G. Copeland, J. F. Freese, John Heydt, Mrs. 
Ellen D. Claus, Mrs. Louise Lee, Malden City Lumber Co., 
G. W. Spaulding, Mrs. C. P. Stevens, Mrs. C. F. Thurston, 
Mrs. Eliza R. Gibbons, Miss Anna S. Flint, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. G. Perry, Mrs. W. H. Hunter, A. D. Gleason, C. M. 
Brett Co., F. H. Chapman, Springfield Brick Co., Rev. 
Charles Crevier. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


C. H. Goldthwaite, “G. L.,”" Deacon Bros., Benj. P. 
Barker, Miss Josie A. Priest, Mrs. Harriet L. Fay, Sarah A. 
Gage, J. M. Greene, Mrs. Edw. P. Robinson, Mrs. E. O. 
Taylor, Dr. Chas. E. Page, H. G. Partridge, F. O. Pillsbury, 
W. H. Bell, C. E. Barron, Francis W. Lee, Geo. M. Morton, 
Miss Lucy E. Watson, Mrs. J. G. Grinnell, ; ie Bartholo- 
mew, James Fraser, Rev. “A H. Johnson, Rev. Almon I. 
Dyer, D. E. Makepeace, Mrs. J. W. Hull, Miss Eliza Hoehn, 
Mary H. Sherman, M.D., H. H. Dudley, SF. Scott, David 
Clark, M. D., Edward Gay, Elbert W. Whitney, Earl P. 
Jackson, Miss E. C. Reed, Mrs. A. L. Washburn, Miss 

ulia F. Eaton, Mrs. E. E. Eastman, A. W. Rice, Mrs. 

len W. Gill, Miss Celia C. Merriam, Chas. W. Stone, 
Chas. A. Byrne, M. D., Miss Clara P. Bodman, Frank J. 
Dutcher, Geo. H. Graham, Mrs. D. A. Alden, Miss Mary E. 
Howe, Miss Virginia Dix, Mrs. L. P. Briggs, Miss Henrietta 
E. Child, Miss A. L. Sarg ent, Mrs. Mary H. Hayes, W. L. 
Robinson, F. H. Smith, Clifford K. Judd, Miss Julia E. 
Kenny, Mrs. A. R. Dodge, Miss Emma B. Stockman, Mrs. 
J. W. Gamwell, J. H. Kane, Miss Hilda Carlson, Mrs. C. T. 
Bryant, Newton Brooks, Mrs. A. 2s ne William A. 
Pike, Mrs. Mary Stevens, Mrs. L. T. Jeff, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Sanderson, Miss F. B. Austin, Miss Lydia M. Plympton, 
Miss Mabelle F. Whitlocke, Mrs. C. E. Burnham, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Johnson, Mrs. A. D. Morse, Rev. James if 
a? Mrs. G. H. — Dr. N. M. Hunter, Mrs. 
Houghton, Mrs. J. Houghton, Mrs. Hillman, 
hire Irene E. Putnam, Grace Whittemore, L. D. 
Apsley, Arthur N. Stowe, Dr. John McGrath, Rev. Austin 
S. Garver, Mrs. Austin S. Garver, Mrs. W. H. Furber, Mr. 
Edw. Burbeck, Mrs. Frances H. Prince, Mrs. Juliet W. 
Darracott, Chase & Coolidge Co., Miss M. M. Bruerton, 
Wm. Taylor & Son, Mrs. A. H. Gleason, E. A. Wood, Mrs. 
Cora Brigham, Miss Ethel Rawson, J. H. Kane, Geo. G. 
Harrington, J. A. Easton, J. L. Bicknell, ody Ss. F. 
Shirley, T. W. Clark, M.D., Mrs. C. A. in. 
Mrs. W. L. Hooper, J. Cushing & Co., Mrs. 
Littlefield, Frederic Worcester, Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Frank 
Merrill Co., Mrs. Susie Clark, Mrs. R. O. Fuller, A. F. 
te Samuel E. Jordan, W. H. Crosby, Chas. Newhall, 
F. O. Staples, ‘Deacon Brothers,”” Mrs. Sarah Hale, W. G. 
Craig, F. S. Simmons, Misses Ruth and Dorothy Sibley, 
Mrs. Henry J. Shaw, W. L. Davison, Miss Esther B. 
Starks, Mrs. Burton E. Dibble, Mrs. L. A. Champlain, 
Miss Ines B. Watkins, Mrs. D. E. Boynton, Mrs. Delia 
Crandall, Miss Clara C. Bostwick, Mrs. Lafayette Burt, 
Geo. S. Cook, Nicholas Salties, Washington Sime, Mrs. N. 
A. Billings, Russell L. Gould, B. H. Adams, Chas. J. Spaid, 
Edix T. Smith, Mrs. I. H. Dearing, Mrs. C. E. Newell, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Stebbins, Mrs. L. D. Robinson, Joseph E. 
neat, John Powers, Auto Inn, Mrs. John Ebright, Mrs. 
P. Jones, Mrs. F. L. Burr, Mrs. A. H. Bartlett, Rev. L. 
5 Causey, Mrs. Etta M. McLean, “— F. S. Smith, Kirk 
- Wight, Mrs. E. P. Archibald, Mrs. I. J. Warner, Mrs. 

L. J. Emerson, Mrs. Geo. W. Patterson, Miss M. H. Carter, 
Wm. H. Chapin, Springfield Cleaning & Dying Co., L. M. 
Mearis, C. S. McGown, Mrs. E. D. Burnham, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Blake, F. H. Loyd, Eugene Wood, Fanny Ittner, Mrs. Wm. 
Krug, Wm. F. ge & Co., Solomon Shuster, Plummer, 
a & Co., M. Swift & Son, Miss Abbie ee 

Herbert Barker Mrs. Ida Tillinghast, Mrs. H. 
Edgar, James Lawrence, John Wing, Mrs. Homer W. ite: 
vey, Benjamin Cummings, Mrs. L. E. Ashley, Dr. J. P. 
Bradford, Clement Swift, Thomas Hersom, Sr. 

Total membership, $1,002.30. 


The sale of “Why Not” pictures, with $100 from John J. 
Carter, $100 ‘‘in memory of Mrs. Fannie E. Breckenridge,” 
$40 from “‘a friend”’ for a sign ‘‘Be Kind to Animals” at the 
entrance to the new building, $25 from Charles A. Pastene, 
$25 from Dr. Alice A. Robison, $5 each from Bertram G. 
Waters, Mrs. S. F. Worcester, F. W. Webb Mfg. Co., 
Independent Ice Co. and J. C. Murphy, $2 each from Mrs. 
Paul B. Moulton and Mrs. W. S. Van Vliete, $1 each from 
Mrs. Harriet L. Fay, F. A. eee and Miss Eda W. Hurl- 
bert, makes a total of $457.3. 


For Summer Work and Vacation for Horses 


Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, $100; Mrs. John E. Hudson, $50; 
Mrs. W. W. Warren, $50; The Atlantic Works, $25; Frank 
B. Bemis, $25; Mrs. Mary A. Case, $25; Mrs. W. B. H. 
Howse, $25; Mrs. Ella L. Davenport, $15; Miss Alice M. 
Davenport, $15; Edward L. Parker, $15; Miss Amelia 
Morrill, $15; ta Alice P. Tapley, $15; Miss Anna P. 
ackson, $7; W. L. Robinson, $7; ee W. Parker, $7; 

iss Louise iy Caldwell, $7; Miss Lucy S. Sampson, $3; 
Miss Mary P. Bacon, $3; Mrs. Alice C. Beckwith, $3; Mrs. 
A. G. Clerk, $2; Mrs. ya M. Willcutt, $2; Miss B. H. 
Stanton, $2; Mrs. A. Fields, $2; Miss Virginia W. Sar- 
gent, $1.25. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TWENTY DOLLARS EACH 
J. H. Stetson, Mrs. H. S. Russell, Francis B. Sears, Miss 
E. Annie Upham, Dr. F. P. Sprague, Miss Fanny E. Mor- 
rill, Mrs. Herbert H. Eustis, Mrs. Wm. M. Wood, Miss 
Elizabeth G. Houghton. 
TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Robert Saltonstall, Henry F. Tapley, Miss Eliza Hoehn, 
“in memory of our pet Daisy, our companion for seventeen 
years,” Mrs. John H. Morison, Mrs. Philip A. Chase, 
Charles A. Dean, George Wigglesworth, Augustus H. Ellis, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Brown, i. Daniel Merriman, Mrs. D. 
W. Ensign, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, J. Murray Forbes, Miss 
E. H. Bartol, Mrs. iat “T. White, Miss Martha A 
Alford, Geo. R. Armstrong, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Miss 
Helen Wheeler, Mrs. Edith P. Storer, Mrs. Robert S. 
Russell, Mrs. John W. Carter, Miss Dora N. Spalding, 
Miss F. M. Faulkner. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. F. C. Hoyt, Henry S. Chase & Co., Brown, Durrell 
& Co., F. H. Hedge, Mrs. M. D. Sohier, Mrs. G. S. Harwood, 
Dr. J. Collins Warren, Roswell R. Robinson, H. H. Flagg, 
Mrs. James S. Howe, Mrs. F. E. H. Lewis, William — 
Mrs. Gideon Scull, Mrs. W.W. Blackmar, Miss Emma R: 
man, Miss M. W. Simpkins, Lewando’s, Melville L. Cobh, 
Mrs. John E. Devlin, General Baking Co., Miss Emma F. 
Munroe, E. Frank Eastman, Miss Abby F. Manning, Miss 
Julia Goddard, Lincoln F. Brigham, Mrs. John L. Connable, 
Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Miss Cornelia,A. French. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Miss A. E. Henkle, a friend in 
Mrs. S. F. Worcester, Miss Lydia E. Sumner, Mrs. Ada L. 
King, Miss Ella Hancock, Miss E. C. Post, Mrs. C. T 
Bryant, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, H. Haylor, Cash, Mrs. W. H. 
Hunter, Mrs. L. C. Hill. Total for Summer Work, $995.25. 
The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


Fines, $220.34 
Subscribers 
John Ruston, $26.75; Joseph $12.74; Mrs. 
H.W. Thompson, $11. 20: “A. D.S&.," C. Jacobs, $6.15; 
Miss Anna T. Saint, $10; Miss Mary Eade, $5; Mrs. A. 
Kennedy, $4; H. Alder, $3.70; Mrs. J. McKinnie, = 
; Mrs. E. L. Dixon, $3.20; Eliza "tae $3; Kate 
or $3; Rachel C. Hogue, $3; William Stubbs, = 50; 
C. Bucksath, $2; Wm. C. Dickinson, $2; Mrs. C. B. 
py $2; Mrs. L. M. Lockw ood, $2; Mrs. J. B. 
Renshaw, $2; Henry M. Hall, $1.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. M. C. Wyman, . Philip Hyde, Coes. E. Doucett, 
Hiram Johnson, R. K. Witham, Mrs. udd, Henry 
Ericson, Emily Mrs. C. R. Geo. E. 
Minor, Julia B. Kimball, J. H. Hamblett, Matilda G. 
Coolidge, Miss G. M. Hart, aie Mae Millan, C. B. Fille- 
brown, Alice L. Stewart, Mrs. N. Hathaway, Mrs. A. ' 
Crehore, Bernie I. Brock, Helen R. Baker, Mrs. S. F. 
Worcester, Mrs. H. G. Haynsworth, Abbie Neilson, Ella F. 
Rice, Miss Emily Rochester, M. & E. Talbert, Franklin 
Sq. Agency, Miss I. M. Hurlbert, Mrs. K. M. Kent, D. I. 
Minchin, Mrs. Harry Tatham, Mrs. J. G. Hathaway, 
Steller T. Hatch, David Golden, Wm. Herron, Martha W. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Mary Ridgway, Mary Patten, Hattie Roe, 
Mrs. W. L. Ross, H. Henbusch, Adrian Otle, Miss L. M. 
Poore, Mrs. George Frick, ee Stimson, A. G. Fur- 
man, Frank Lewis, M. Dunnell, E. L. Bailey, Mrs. J. P. 
Garnett. 

All others, $9.73. Total, $184.97. 

Sales of publications, ambulance, dispensary, etc., $343.75. 

Total, $4,297.13. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1914 


“Mrs. G. G. W,” $100; a co-worker, ag “Be kind to 
animals,” $10; Frost a Co., $6.25; Geo. J. Keith, $6; 
Erie Co. (N LY) S. P. C. A., $6; Tioga Co. (N. Y.) Humane 
Society, $5. 35; Edw. rex ‘Sainsbury, $5; Miss Annie L. 
Breckenridge, $4.50; eeborn, $3; Miss Annette I. 
Young, $3; Haverhill NN. i. ) fo Schools, $2.70; Henry C. 
Bucksath, $2.50; San Diego Humane Society, $1.41; Tioga 
Co. (N. Y. ) Humane Society, $1.01; ‘‘a friend to the cause,” 
$1; Mrs. E. R. Francis, $1; Miss Clara B. Muss, $1; Prof. 
Henry Klaas, $0.98. All others, $19.33. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to 
invest the same and to pay to the donor 
for life a reasonable rate of interest, or an 
annuity for an amount agreed upon. The 
rate of interest or amount of the annuity 
will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


= 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 


One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARK 
Birds, Cats, Dogs and all Small Pets Boarded 
Dogs Trained and House-broken 
M. C. DOWNES 


May Street, Jamaica Plain 
Telephone, Jamaica 1549 


4000 Boston Teamsters 


Wear This Button 


_ White letters on red, Horse 
in brown. Price one cent each. 
Sample free. 


Humane 


Literature 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for 
sale at 45 Milk Street, Boston, at these prices, prepaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June 1913, to May 
1914, inc., bound in cloth ............. $1.25 
About the Horse 
Black Beauty pee. cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9 cts. 


paper 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Souk, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... ‘30 

The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .... .75 ‘ 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card........ * 
The Horse's Prayer, card in twocolors...... 
The Horse's Prayer,in two colors (Spanish). 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse's Point of Vi iew, post-card....... 
Advice on Stable Management, 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides). .... — 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides)... .35 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow...... — = 


About the Dog 
oe aa Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.....small 30 cts. 


a Dog, or, cloth 35 cts. 
Seley on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... - .00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Carein Health and Disease . — 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 

What the Chained Dog Says.............. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................ $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 


An Appeal to Every Woman.............. 
The Birds of Killingworth, ie Longfellow... 1.00 “ “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health Disease. ..$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
**Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per doz. . ee 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf's Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts..paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 


Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping $2.00 per 100 


How to Kill Animals Humanely 16 pp...... 2.00 es 
How to Kill Animals Humanely,4 pp....... 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house.... .20 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6,animals.. .30 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7,.cattle... .30 
Hints on the Care of Wren 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ...........-. 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem............... 
Humane Education 
‘*‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ button......... 75 cts. per 100 
Special prices in large quantities; sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals,” mottoes............ each 10 cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles . . yoo 15 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ..cloth 50 cts. 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. Angell, cemtecor $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Man the Animale’ God . 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... oe 
Woman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 
Humane Exercises for Schools (1914)....... 1.00 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each, $1.00 per 100; small, one cent each, 

60 cents per 100. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, wordsonly) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... .30 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ te ‘* 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above car be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS P. C. AL, 
Invitations, Cards, 


Weddings 


Engraved correctly in allstyles. Crane’s Best Papers. 
Superior workmanship — Prices lower than 
retail stationers. Fashionable Calling Cards, 
Announcements and Monogram Stationery. 
Write for Samples. 


Estabrook Press, 184-H Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


ROBERT GALLAGHER CO. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston 
Metal Lathing, Plain and Ornamental 
Plastering 


is being done by us at Angell Memorial Building 
*Phone Main 69 


Frank A. Merrill Wm. G. Merrill 


THE MERRILL COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Steam Piping for Power Plants and Central Stations 
19 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, 4593 Main 


BEAUTIFUL CLOISONNE 
WATCH FOBS or PENDANTS 


With attractive inset showing heads of animals and 
“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” inscription 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTPAID : 
American Humane Education Society 


45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 
GAndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 


 ACKNO 
DOL 
BUILOING Fo 


Wh 


: Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 


- ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 
Name.... 


THE 
~Y | ae) 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FORTHE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS | 


ARISTOTLE said, 


That midway between extremes the best was to be 
found. 

Now as to drinking places for horses. The extremes 
would be the low unsanitary common trough fountain 
and the hydrant at which teamsters are teed to get 
down from the seat and fil] a pail. 

At the midway we find the Jenks Sanitary Individual 
Cup Fountain which, according to Aristotle, must be 
the best, and is, in the opinion of wise people of the 
present day, the only safe one to place on the public 
streets. 

The use of an individual cup fountain by a city in- 
variably leads to an order for more. It would be well 
to call the attention of the city official having such 
matters in charge to this sanitary fountain. Our cir- 
culars do not always reach the proper person. 


No. 19, Weight 2000 Ibs. 


The H. F. Jenks Co., Inc. 


International CAT’S PAW 


Trust Company 


BOSTON - - MASS. Won’t Slip 
(Branch, Junction of High and Summer Streets) _ 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, $1,000,000.00 


Interest allowed on Deposits and 
Credited Monthly 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President That Plug Resists Wear Where the Wear Comes 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pres. & Sec. 


CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer FOSTER RUBBER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


50 CENTS ATTACHED 


All Dealers 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 
FEED 
STANDARD HORSE SHOE C0. SPRATT’S DOG CAKES AND 
BE SURE STANDARD PUPPY BISCUITS 
AND HAVE SHOES They are the best in the world. 
Send 2c stamp for “‘ Dog Culture.’’ 
YOUR THE NEXT SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, WN. J. 
HORSE TIME \ 
SHOD ALWAYS ‘la 17 MERCHANTS Row 
WITH RELIABLE BOSTON, MASS. Hartsdale Canine Cemetery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS Incorporated 
MANUFACTURERS OF Notice:—We will mail to any address in New England INTERMENT FOR ANIMALS 

HORSE AND MULE SHOES at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open Office, 120 West 25th Street, New York City 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, M ASS. bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. Telephone, 3919, Madison Square 
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